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( I ) 



PRACTICAL REMARKS. 



I receive so many and such frequent applications from all 
parts of India for information regarding the examinations of 
the College of Fort William, that I can have little doubt, 
the orders of Government on the subject, and the nature 
of the examinations themselves, are not sufficiently well known. 
Military officers are continually writing to ask what kind of 
exercises is usually given, — some-times even, to ask what kind 
of exercises will be given, at some ensuing examination ; while 
applications, innumerable, are made for old exercises, rules 
for study, books &c. and other helps to passing the Examiuation 
which enables officers to obtain or maintain their footing on 
the staff ladder. Formerly there was a set number of College 
Exercises which were regularly gone through, and when 
expended were reproduced de novo. It was not expected 
that copies of these papers, should get beyond the precints 
of the College ; but some how or other, indeed as might have 
been anticipated, the expectation was not realized, and 
the Moonshi who had the largest number of College exercises, 
was considered the best *' Coach.// This practice, however, has 
long since been discontinued, and the only thing that lias 
prevented me from complying with the requests of officers 
for copies of old exercises, has been a disinclination to grant 
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to one, a favor it would have been impossible for me to 
concede to all. On the contrary, if it be advantageous for 
candidates to have before them, when preparing for Examina-, 
tion, copies of exercises previously given, it is not less so 
for their Examiners, for it is to be supposed, that they will 
thus be saved the trouble of examining very many who now 
come up wholly unprepared, — often from the simple cause 
that they have not known before hand what was expected 
from them. Some junior Civil Servants have been under the 
impression, that progressive improvement for a certain num- 
ber of months was the great qualifying standard. Others 
have supposed their Examiners had a fixed number or line, 
one error minu^ or plus on either side of which decided for 
victory or defeat. They hear these stories from their moonshii 
I suppose : but I can assure them that the standards for 
what are called "Pass Examinations,^^ have never, within mj 
recollection, been so loose^ nor so tight, as either of these erro- 
neons suppositions would necessitate. Many young Militarj 
Officers again, are now, I believe, of opinion that it is a rule of 
the College that no officer is passed the first time he presents 
himself for Examination. Let them enquire and they will 
find that failure is not peculiar to t\iQ first attempt, and that 
very many are compelled to try a third, a fourth, and some*' 
times even a fifth time, before they are permitted to write 
F. H. after their names. If, of the candidates who present 
themselves for the first time, the prepouderence is really iu 
favor of those who do not pass, the truth is that too many com9 
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vtp with a very imperfect idea of what they will be called on 
to do — some even without ever having read the General Orders 
ou the suliject. Indeed candidates, subsequent to failure^ 
have themselves honestly said to me^ " Oh ! I did not expect 
to pass this time — I only came up to see what the Examin- 
ation waa like. ** Now this is not proper. The standards of 
the Pass Examinations have been so fixed that any person 
of the most ordinary capacity^ after a short residence 
in the country and with a little application^ can readily 
come up to them. Much honor, therefore,, cannot, un- 
der the circumstances, attend success ; but, for this 
very reason, I think all candidates should feel, that 
some little discredit attaches to failure, and should not 
essay the passage without reasonable hope of getting througii. 
But I would not be understood to desire to deter any from 
making the attempt, a moment after the possession of tiiat 
reasonable hope referred to. It is well known, and to none 
better than the writer of these lines, that Europeans in India 
labour under very great disadvantages in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the native languages. They do not — indeed, for 
many obvious reasons, they cannot, associate with the people 
of the country on terms of such intimacy, as foreigners would 
in any country t)f Europe. Differences of creed, habits, man- 
ners, position, education, civilization &c. &c. all, place an 
insuperable barrier between them, that cannot, at present, be 
effectually broken down, without outraging the feelings of 
either party. Nor must it be supposed, as is too commcniy 
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assumed bj many in England, and even by some who oaght to 
know better in India — that these obstacles are minor as com- 
pared with that arrogance, infirmity of temper, and overbearing 
manner on the part of the Englishman, which are so often 
put forward as the main and only cause for the present separa- 
tion. Such is not the case. If there tive. faults on either side, 
he doubtless has his share; bufrthe difficulties to a more com- 
plete union between the Native and European to which I al- 
lude^ are not confined to either side, they lie on both sides of the 
gulf which now separates them, and if there is a preponder- 
ance^ it is^ I feai*, on the side of the Native. Time only can 
remove them, and in the interim both must accept their rela- 
tive positions, and each take some pains to make the best of it. 
The circumstances of his position, alone, then, ought to be suf- 
ficient to satisfy Government and Government Exami^iers that 
great consideration should be shown to Europeans in their 
efforts to acquire a knowledge of the native languages, and 
all Europeans themselves, that the end cannot be attained with- 
out considerable exertion on their own part. But although 
circumstance of position is the greatest, it is not the only obstacle 
the European has to contend with. In all Civilized countries good 
teachers are to be had, who, skilfully leadingtheir pupils step by 
step, soon give them such a knowledge of the rudiments, gram- 
mar, and construction of the language they wish to teach them, 
as enables thelatter with the help of a good dictionary, tomakefair 
progress alone. But where are such to be found in India. ? On a 
young Civil Servant landing in Calcutta, he is furnished with a 
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Moonshi or Pandit. He may have a taste for languages, — per- 
haps have been a first class man at Oxford, or Dublin^ 
and had besides the benefit of a few lessons from Max 
Muller or Wright. If so I am afraid his firm impression 
will be^ that his Moonshi has no system at all — in 
shorty whatever his own knowledge of the language, that he is 
no teacher. But the truth is the native has a system, but it is 
the. very reverse of nil modern approved systems. It is^if 
I may use so common a simile, to fling his pupil at once 
into deep water, and tliere let him splash and plunge about until 
he learns to swim. On this principle all native children are 
taught — on this principle all Moonshis and Pandits have them* 
selves learned, and they have no idea of any other. The student 
must therefore not be surprized if theiirst thing his teacher 
does, is to put one of the test books into his hands, and tell 
him to read it : and indeed it is usual for the student to 
attempt, with the aid of his teacher, to pick out a text, he ( the 
teacher) explaining the meaning as they go along, but not ex- 
emplifying the Grammar, or calling his pupiPs attention to the 
construction of the sentences, the etymology of the words, the 
use of the particles, or any of those peculiarities of idiom or 
syntax which characterize the genius of the language. In look- 
ing over a student's exercises moreover, an Indian teacher will 
generally correct errors in grammar and spelling: but, if he 
can himself understand the meaning, he seldom amends the 
phraseology, and often passes over gross idiomatic errors. 
Hence it happens that candidates who have been assured by 
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tlieir teachers that their performances contained but one or two 
errors^ are often so grievoasly disappointed on receipt of the 
Examiners reports to find them designated as '* extremely 
defective in idiom/' — some times even, " unintelligible.'' 

But if young men studying in Calcutta, where the teachers 
generally have a fair knowledge of English, and many have 
had considerable experience in teaching Europeans, labour 
under these disadvantages, it will be obvious that, in the in- 
terior, where the master and his pupil very often have no com- 
mon medium of communication, their difficulties are encreased 
many fold. Under the circumstances I would warn students 
that they must be prepared, in a great measure, to be at one 
and the same timb both pupil and master, — not however as- 
turning that all Indian teachers are ignorant men, for on the 
contrary many of them are very excellent scholars ; but bear- 
ing in mind that all are not ready at imparting their know- 
ledge to others, and endeavouring to make good this deficiency 
by a process of exhaustive enquiry such as will ensure them 
the full benefit of all the knowledge their teachers possess. I 
am frequently solicited both by students and their parents, for 
advice and some instructions regarding the study of the Native 
Languages, and I cannot give a student better advice than is 
contained in the above remarks, for if attended to, it will I 
think enable him to make the most of his Moonahi or Pandit^ 
which is certainly a very important point. Book*, I am sorry to 
say, are scarce, and besides his grammar and dictionary the 
student will have few aids. It will be satisfactory for him to 
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know^ however, that these are sufficient, and that^ with them 

alone, though the process maj be a little more laborious, h« 

« 
may obtain a better, because more critical, knowledge of any 

language than by any of the modern systems. Nor do I state 

simply my own opinion on this matter. The Board of Examiners, 

I find, in a letter to Government dated 10th September 1855 

expressed a similar opinion on this point. 

** Your letter No. 412 datea tlie Idth ultimo with enclosures was by me duly sub- 
mitted to the Board of Examiners, and I am instructed in reply to state for the In- 
^rmiition of the Hon'ble the President in Council, that in the Board's opinion the 
surest and most certain method of completely mastering^ the dilBoulties of a foretga 
lBOg^aag«, is, to begfin with the Grammar, and to proceed, with the DictioDMy, 
throug-h a regular course of study." 

I by no means, however, wish to disparage the usefulness of 
several modern works for facilitating the acquirement of 
foreign languages. By means of such books as those of Pro- 
fessor Ollendorff, a language may undoubtedly be expeditiotui- 
ly and well learned ; and there can be no doubt that the mo- 
dern languages of Europe have been thus learned by thousands 
of adults who, simply from want of time, would never bav« 
been able to acquire them by the slower, if surer, process ol 
Dictionary and Grammar. In the absence of such powerftil 
helps, but without any desire to propound a new system, I 
will venture to appeud a few simple instructions given to 
a friend's son, which, though written for a very young lad^ in 
India may prove useful to older persons. 

** Having^ learned his letters from the book, let him repeatedly write <hem on paper 
or a slate, and thoroughly satisfy himself that he not only accurately knows their indi. 
Yidual form, but can recognise each the momeut he sees it. 7*hi$ U the /tret ttep. 
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8impU thougrh it appears, it will, nevertheless, give him some troubit ; but 1 can pro- 
mise him that he will be amply fompensated for it when he commences to read. In all 
languages, several letters are very similar, and the progress of very many students 
is considerably retarded by their forgetting letters, and having to refer to the Gram- 
mar for them, or their confounding one with another, and thus wasting much valu- 
able time in hunting through a dictionary for words which have no real existence. 
After mastering the letters he may learn the numerals up to twenty ; when 1 
would recommend his commencing the personal pronouns. They are simple, and 
after one has been committed to memory, the others will offer no difficulty. He 
may afterwards learn the simple moods and tenses of the auxiliary verb " to be*' 
via the infinitive^ the present, past, and future, the imperative, present, and past 
participles. The inflections of a noun and adjective should follow. He will now 
be in a position to form a number of simple sentences; and he should go diligently to 
work to set himself as many exercises as with his scanty materials hid ingenuity will 
permit him This is the second step» In tlie mean time, as a means of perfecting him- 
self in the character, and preparatory to reading, he should copy out, daily, some 
lines of a book ; and as soon as he feels his footing firm on the second step, he may 
commence on the other pronouns,— the possessive, relative, demonstrative &c, and go 
through the simple tenses of an active verb. If he has a tolerable memory he will 
now be eomparatively strong in Grammar, and able to make for himself innumer- 
able exercises, which he must go over repeatedly, changing the position of the 
words and form of tlie sentences each time, so as to afford the greatest possible 
exercise in the inflection of the nouns and adjectives, and the moods and tenses qf 
the verbs. This done he will be fit for the hands of a moonshi or pandit, with 
whom he may at once commence to read and translate ; but he must by no means 
abandon himself, if I may use such an expression. His teacher will simply place 
two books before him, probably the Bagli-O Bahar and the Arabian Nights. 
These he will tell him to translate ; the onS into English— the oiher into Hindoos- 
tani. But for the modus operandi he will have to depend mainly on his own in* 
telligent exertions. He must, therefore, go steadily through bis grammar, and 
continue his self-set exercises until he can readily make sentences of moderate com- 
plexity. This is the third step. If in accomplidhing it his ingenuity fails him, let 
him get one of the numerous guides to French or German now published, which 
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thongb, unsnitable, of course, for illustrating the grammar of any Oriental language 
will yet help him with words, and show him generally how such exercises are pre- 
pared. I attach great importance to these exercises ; they serve better than any 
others to make the student independent of his teacher, for that portion of instruction 
which he is least competent to ^ve ; besides which, I hold it to be a fact, that one 
page written, is more advantageous as a means of instruction, than three or four pages 
read. When he is reading too, if he really wishes to learn the language rapidly, he 
should be for ever stirring up his Moonshi with questions on grammar and construe 
tion. Otherwise, his lessons will be simply exercises of memory. In short, he muai 
learn to look on his teacher as a Leyden jar, which, without the application of the 
conducting rod, will not give out the required spark. For instance in all 
languages the most difficult things for a foreigner to acquire are pronouncia- 
tion and idiom; yet an Indian Moonshi will very seldom correct either. 
To acquire the former I would recommend a student to make his teacher read the 
lesson aloud, first right through, and then in short sentences, he (the student J re- 
peating them after him, as he goes along. And with regard to the latter, • tht 
best plan will be for him to copy out daily half a page, or a page if he is able, of 
one of the test books. This he may translate, and then try to render his own Eng- * 
lish back again into Hindoostani, correcting it by the original. If he pursues this « 
course steadily, I promise him that he will soon astonish himself by his progress, 
and after a little time be able to write not tolerable, but really correct and idiomatic 
Hindoostani. He will of course be anxious to speak atonce ; but it will take him I 
fear some time to accomplish this feat. Practice is the only means of attaining the 
desired end, and in consequence of our associating so little with the natives, this i* 
unfortunately most difficult of attainment. However out of Calcutta every one's 
necessities compel him to acquire a certain colloquial knowledge, and I would recom- 
mend a student always to carry about with him a note -book, in which to take down 
daily all the little siieeches he has essayed, but failed to deliver himself of. The next 
day he should get the correct Hindoostani for each from his Moonshi, write it 
down underneath the English, and commit the whole to memory. Before very long 
there will be no occasion for him to wait a whole day for the correct Hindopstai^ 
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of what he wUhci to say. He will baTe it, if not in his head— ki his pocket* 

The above remarks were made with special reference to the 
Hindoostani language ;' but the general plan sketched may with 
slight modification be followed in studying any of th^ languages 
used on this side of India. My chief desire is to make all 
students aware that in India they must help themselves ; and 
to give those who, in their school days, have not paid much 
attention to the acquirement of languages, some idea of how to 
do it. Most Junior Civil Servants who come out now, having 
received a University training, and many having learned the 
rudiments of one or two Indian Languages from European 
Professors, will be independent of simple instructions of this 
nature. But there is one point in particular to which I would 
wish to direct their attention, viz. pronunciation. For any one 
to speak a foreign language like a native, is always a matter of 
great difficulty, and this difficulty amounts sometimes to an 
impossibility, if the language to be acquired contains many 
extreme guttural sounds ; for in the adult, the muscles of the 
throat have usually lost that flexibility which is necessary to 
their easy acquirement. None of. the spoken languages of 
India, however, are open to this objection, for though they 
abound in words containing letters by no means easy of correct 
pronunciation, these are foreign, and the natives have assigned 
to them a pronunciation of their own, not difficult, and which, 
however incorrect, is that which must be adopted by all who 
wish to be understood. It is difficult to say how far it is admissi- 
ble to call Sanskrit a foreign language; that it was once spoken. 
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the dramas in it are sufficient proof, but it has long been dead, 
and considering the wide difference in the pronunciation of 
Pandits in different parts of India, I doubt very much if the 
correct sound of many of the letters and combinations of letters 
has been preserved to our day. Be that, however, as it may, if 
the language on which the ancestors of the present races of the 
upper half of India have based their vernaculars contained 
euphonic difficulties, they left them behind, for, as far as I am 

aware, none of the now spoken dialects contain any sounds 
that may not, after a little practice, be acquired by any person 
with a moderately correct ear.* All oriental grammars contain 
instructions, more or less elaborate, on the subject, but to these 
I do not attach very great importance, for I candidly confess 
that I doubt if three in twenty students ever pay much attention to 
them, or if one in fifty ever derives any very great profit from them. 
Grammars would doubtless he incomplete without suQh rules; but 
in reality, they are useful only, in so far as examples of correspond- 
ing and similar sounds can be given from the student's own or 
any commonly familiar modem language. It is of little use, 
I fear, to tell a student, in regard to a novel and pecu- 
liar sound, that it may be attained by compressing certain 
muscles of the throat, or by some peculiar twist of the tongue, 
or pressure of the lips. " Most sounds are obtained somewhat in 
this wise ; but, if the sound be one perfectly new, to produce it 
imdoubtedly the student must hear it, and not once, twice, or 

* From these remarks mlist be excluded the languages of those countries and 
hill-districts bordering on Mongolia and China. 
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thrice, but very many times, — ^listen most attentively to it, and 
make repeated attempts to articulate it, before the sound he 
will produce, will even approximate the true one. Now unlike 
the grammarian, I am not hampered by rules, and I shall 
not therefore trouble my readers with any minute details 
regarding the articulation of sounds, but will give them simply 
a few hints which I hope will enable them to avoid errors, 
which, for the reasons above mentioned, I am very much afraid 
they ajre sometimes led into by their guides. 

In speaking any language, what usually, at once, betrays the 
foreigner is his accent, or, as I prefer to call it intonation. This, 
if very bad, often makes it diiOBicult for a native to under- 
ftand the speaker^ and if to this defect (which instructions unfortu- 
nately will do little to remedy,) be added the mal-pronunciation 
of letters, -the chances of his makiag himself intelligible are very 
Email indeed. Now in most of the vernaculars used on this side 
of India, there are three letters, and I may say (mly three letters, 
the mispronunciation of which, prevents Englishmen, in gene- 
ral, from being readily understood. These letters are te o (<f) 
dal 1^ {^) QJid. nun\:) (nasal). In Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hin- 
doostani, and Bengali grammars, the equivalents given for the 
first two, are invariably t and d. The last is usually represented 
by the letter n with a dot above or below it. Nor do I find 
fault with ties esigns, for, as before mentioned, grammarians, 
in the execution of their task, are bound by certain rules, and 
one of the most important for the scientific representation of 
the characters of one alphabet in those of another, is, that so 
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fiff as is possible, one letter should be expressed by anotbeir/ 
invariably by the same, and not by a combination of letters. 
Philologists fully understand and appreciate the value ©f thia 
lule, and willingly sacrifice something in euphonic accuracy- 
to the certainty it gives them of ascertaining, at a glance, the- 
exact value of the letters of each word, — or, so to speak, to the 
facility it offers them of transposing, at sight, the matter before 
them into its original characters. It is true that Grammarians 
give also the power of each letter ; and explain that t and d 
are soft, and similar in sound to the Italian, but many of our 
students have, I fear, but very imperfect ideas of hard and 
soft letters, for in English, though we may have the sounds,- 
we have no such distinctions of signs, — composition and altered! 
articulation serving all the purpose ; and comparatively few 
know anything of Italian or Spanish. When, therefore, » 
young officer, whose only assistant is probably an up-country 
Moonshi, finds the simple English t given as the equivalent of 
the common Indian t (the te c^ of the Arabs and Persians, and 
the ta cT of the Hindoos) he, not unnaturally, assumes that it 
is like it in every respect, and so he applies it wherever' 
he meets it. But it is no more like the English t, than the 
English t .is like the English th, which, as far as sound is 
concerned, is the proper equivalent of the Indian te cy (cT) as 
dh is of the Indian rfaZ 43 (^). For the dropped or nasal n 
(usually final and preceded by a long vowel) we have no 
sound ui English ; but it will be found in a foreign word, gene- 
rally learned by English children long before many in their owxt 
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. Unguage^ viz, bon-bon. In Arabic and Persian there is but 
one t and one d, both, pronounced as above explained, and in 
regard to these languages, therefore, there ought j;o be little diflEi- 
culty ; but in Sanskrit and the cognate languages we have no less 
than four ts, and four ds, all differing, more or less, in sound. 
TTiis difference, however, is not always observed with rigid nicety 
by the natives themselves, and if Europeans learn to distinguish 
between the soft and the hard, they will still much improve 
their present position.* That very many have not hitherto 
done so does not surprize me ; for while in grammars, soft 
ta and da are represented by the single letters t and d, the 
hardest of these sounds, are almost invariably expressed 
by the letters th and dh. Thus the Hindoostani for six, 
pronounced sath, is written sat, while that for sixty pronounced 
sat^ is written sath ; and with countless words it is the same, 
so that it might seem really that the intention was to mislead 
the student ; but the addition of the second letter is simply to 
show that the preceding one is aspirated. 

Now I know that I have written in considerably greater detail 
on this subject, than to many of my readers will appear neces- 

*It wiU much simplify this matter to the student, if he will consider that in 
reality their are only two sounds, the second and fourth letters heing merely the 
first and third aspirated, — or uttered with encreased power. Thus "^ is merely ?f 
aspirated, or douhly soft; as 3 is ^ aspirated or douhly hard ; and it is precisely 
the same with the other letters,—*^ and Tf heing soft, and ^ and "C hard. 

I was once sorely puzzled hy a gentleman, supposed to he a good linguist, who 
in ^leaking to me of one of that large family the Dhaththas, called him Mr. Dot 
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«ary, but I can assure them^ that if they could only hear the • 
language spoken by the generality of Europeans with the ear of 
a native, or of one even whose ear, from constant association 
with native gentlemen, had become tolerably sensitive, they 
would be sensibly alive to the importance of giving atten-* 
tion to the pronvmciation of these three letters. Hardly a 
sentence can be said in Hindoostani, the lingua franca of this 
Peninsula, in which some of them do not occur, and this will 
be readily intelligible when it is considered, that almost all th© 
pronouns, and every tense of the auxiliary verb " to be'* contain 
either th or nasal w, — ^m'ost of the latter, indeed, both. The pro- 
nouns "I" "thou" and *' you" are pronounced max, tai (with a 
very slight nasal sound at the end) or thoo, and ihum ; but the 
sounds the natives are usually condemned to hear, are mine, tine 
or too, and toom, which are certainly more like English than 
words in any Oriental language ; and so with the verbs, Twine 
hota hone, — hote hine, which are not words of any Oriental tongue 
that I am acquainted with, are not at all uncommon ; yet Sahibs^ 
imderthe impression that they are speaking elegant Oordoo, 'fly 
into a rage', and call their servants, and others, all sorts of hard and 
ugly names, because they will not understand them. I hope, 
now that the fault has been pointed out, they will take other 
means of rectifying it, and thus make themselves intelligible 
without any unnecessary expenditure of caloric. 

The only other letter to the pronunciation of which I would 
wish to direct special attention, is long a, I do not place it in 
the same category as the other three, for, while some Euro- 
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• peans, even after a thirty years* residence, never master thenr, 
most, in a little time, begin to excliange the mean and contracted 
feound of the English a { e or «?, ) for the fuller and 
broader sound of the Indian a, They cannot do so too soon, 
for it must certainly sound very strange, and at the same 
time be most offensive to well-educated natives, to hear an 
English gentleman talking of a ' fine Rat' {rath night) a * larore 
Bag' (bdgh a garden), a * crab Bat' {khrdb bdth an improper 
Word or speech) and many such-like queer things. 
' The student, also, will do well eariy to notice the etymology 
of words, and to learn the affixes and post-fixes in most common 
use. In the languages of Sanskrit affinity, and especially in 
Bengal li, he will find the compoundinrr of words carried to a 
great extent ; in Hindi it is less so, but still many Sanskrit 
compounds have been imported into the language, which to be 
known ought to be etymologically understood. The Persian 
compounds are the glory of that very elegant language ; while 
Hlndoostani, with that license to be looked for in so composite 
^ language, avails itself of the compounds of all the lan- 
guages composing its elements, besides having many of 
its own. Who can glance at a Map of India, without \mr\g 
Struck with the similarity in the terminations of many of the 
names of the countries and towns ; how many inveigh against 
the difficulty — ^the impossibility of understanding and pronounc- 
bg them ; yet how few seek the key, the use of which may be 
learned in a few hours ? Almost all words used in Indian com-, 
pound names have a meaning, not obselete, but plain and in- 
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telligibk, and, this known, matters are very much simplified. 
Thus 9ihan or isthan, signifies in composition " a place," and 
hence wehave HiNDOO-s^Aan, ArGHAN-ta^A^?i,BALOOCH-i5^A4w,- 
GvLriathdn, GoR-f s^Aan, Kon-isthdn, &c. To an ignorant person 
these are doubtless barren names, but to a person of any education 
they signify clearly the Place (country) of Hindoos, of Afghans, 
of Balooohes, — of Roses(the rose garden) of Graves (the cemetery) 
and so on. Pur and Puree (S) signify a town, as do also Ahad 
(Persian) Nagar and Pathan (both Sanskrit, the th in composition 
being properly doubled) and we find FiEOZ-jowr, Shah-Jahan- 
pur, SBi-RAM-j?wr {Anglice^ Serara-por^*) — ALLAH-aftarf, Ak- 
BAB-a&ad (Hindee . Agra) SHAH-JAHAN-aJac? (Hindee Dehli 
or Dilli) — KElSHN-no^ar, AHMAD-na^ar, — MAOHHLi-pa^Aan, 
(Anglice Masulipatam !) YiJ AY A-patlian^ {Angllce Vizagapatara ! ) 
In like manner we have garh a fort, giri a mountain peak, goon 
or gram a village, ghat a ford or mountain pass, and very many 
others. And it is much the same with the names of persons. Ex- 
cept those of the lowest classes, most of them, both Hindoo and 
Moslim, have a meaning. Thus KAM-Z>a5 (the servant of Ram) 
TSvinV'Kishor (the son of Nund) and DwARiKA-iVa^/i, (the Lord of 

Dwarikd) both names of Krishna A bd al-Kadir, (the servant 

of the Almighty) KhudJia-Bakhsh (the gift of God) Gholdm- 
Mohammad, (the slave of Mohammad). To be conversant with 

♦ It is curious how the corruptions of foreigners sometimes 8u;5orccde the cor- 
rect names of places even with the natives themselves." A native of this place once 
toH me, that when it was a Danish settlement, it was inhahited chiefly by persons 
who had fled from Calcutta to escape the Debtors' Jail, and that whenever a beggar 
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the correct meanings of the names of all the towns in India, 
and their inhabitants, would require a person to be a good 
scholar ; but certainly every one whom necesssity or business 
calls to this country should know something of these things, if 
only to keep him from committing awkward mistakes; * and since 
India has become a British Colony, it is to be hoped the ears of 
sensitive people will no longer be offended by hearing the 
barbarisms till now in common use. Polite society would be 
outraged in England if an educated gentleman said Avig-non, 
fnovrtaff-ne, Aa-le-CJiapel, ^<?., but it is considered no proof of 
defective education, for a person to talk of Cabool, Afgen-Nistan, 
Beloo-Kistan, Allillalabad, Ferosy-pore, Cooda-Bux or Box, 
Ekber Can or Cawn, tihe Sikes or Sakes (Sikhs) the Shikes or 
Shakes (Shaiihs) <&c., and while such general interest is affected 
regarding the people of India^ I confess I cannot see any very 
good reason why such should be the c^se. 

The post-fixes and affixes are many^ such as bdn^ wan, gar^ 

m 

asked an alms, the answer h^. invariably received was, ** Sir, I am poor/* and 
hence the place came to be called Sir^ant-poor, The story is a good one ; and 
my informant firmly believed it. An equally good story has been made for the 
Metropolis, viz. that the first person the first Englishman who landed met, was a 
grass-cntter carrying his bundle of grass to market, ghat's the name of this 
flocer said he. * KcU kata* (I cut it yesterday') replied the native, thinking of 
course only of his grass. *Ah I very good, Cal-cijtta'— and so it was noted down. 
Some people suppose the word to]>e a corruption of Kali-Ghat, the celebrated 
shrine close by ; but I do not think correctly so. 

♦ I cannot better exemplify the truth of the above remark, than by relatSng 
the following anecdote. A few years ago Prince Gholam Mohammad showed me a 
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<fir, band^ mandj — ia, bS, h% nd and Id, ham, ham ; but as it is 
not my intention in writing these remarks to supercede grammars^ 
but simply to draw attention to certain prominent features of the 
language most commonly used by Europeans, for further infor- 
mation regarding compounds^ (including compound verbs which 
are of much importance), I must refer the student to Dr. 
Forbes^ whose Grammar will be found to contain sufficient on the 
subject. 

It is not perhaps a very difficult thing to leam to speak any 
language with grammatical accuracy, but most languages have 
some peculiarities — niceties, if I may call them so, which are 
not usually acquired by study of the Grammar alone. Among 
these may be classed the usage of particles, interjections, some 
adverbs, relative and correlative pronouns, expletives, &c. To 
ihose whose object is simply to make themselves understood^ 
this portion of the subject is of small consequence : but to all 
who wish to escape the reproach of speaking Sahib-log's Bengali, 
Hindoostani, &c., it is of very great importance indeed ; for, as 

letter from a late Croyemor Greneral, which commenced " My dear Gholam," i. e. Mj 
dear Slaye, «* Ah !" said I, jokingly, •'His ExceUency is complimentary !" " Oh 1" 
replied the Prince, ^ His Lordship not know. How he can know these things ?" 
Ko doubt His Lordship meant to be familiar, and consequently complimentary ; 
but the compliment apeared to me quite as ambiguous as that paid by the King of 
Persia to Mahmood the Slave King of Ghuznee, when solicited by him for a title. 
Beluctant to confer a title on one of such mean birth, yet afraid to refuse the 
request of so dreaded a SoTereign, the crafty monarch eluded the difficulty by 
sending him the title of (' Wali ') which signifies a "SaiW a " Prince f but alio 
a *• Stow." 
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next to intonation^ it is by the mis-use or non-use of these parts 
of speech, a foreigner is most readily betrayed, so is it by their 
correct usage that he is best able to show a familiar and inti- 
mate acquaintance vrith the language he has studied. In Oriental 
languages, moreover, these peculiarities play a far more impor- 
tant part than in the languages of the West. The tendency of 
Oriental writers, in general, is to give to their compositions a 
rythm^/ical arrangement, and to so great an extent has this 
been carried that much of the prose of the more cultivated 
languages differs but very little from poetry. All people agree 
in admitting the powers of rhetorical eloquence to captivate and 
fascinate an audience ; but the people of some Oriental countries, 
and especially of Arabia, go much further, and attribute 
extraordinary and even miraculotis effects to well-chosen and 
skilfully arranged words. Nor is this love of harmony confined 
to vrritten compositions. The principle is not lost sight of in 
the ruder vernaculars as spoken, in most of which the chain of 
a speaker s sentences ought to be maintained as unbroken as 
possible, all gaps being filled up by some particle or expletive, 
which often takes the place of our stops ; and by a reference to the 
late respected Mr. Gilchrist's philological harp (Forbes' Grammar, 
p. 68) to which I would direct the careful attention of all stu- 
dents, it will be seen that harmonics are not wanting among the 
adverbs of time, place &c., almost all of which, in Hindoostani, 
have their corresponding concords that tinkle pleasantly in the 
Indian's ear. 

There are a few words also from which, if judiciously used, 
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conversation and narrative derive much assistance. One in 
particular will not be foreign to the Englishman, viz. Well ! 
Khair (P.) Bhala (B.) Achcliha (H.) but I would warn the 
student against their too frequent repetition ; and particularly 
caution him against mistaking such vulgarisms as " what do you 
call it?" "what's the name?" (kya nam?J, with which some 
natives surcharge their conversation, for idiomatic elegancies. 
In attempting rhythm too, he must bear in mind that only those 
harmonics which have been sanctioned by use are admissible ; 
and that by too great redundancy, or a novel or improper use of 
them, a person only displays bis ignorance and makes himself 
ridiculous.* It is quite allowable however to use two. different 
words having the same meaning, and should they be similar in 
sound as well as in sense, so much the better. Thus nawkar 
clidkar (servants) sdz samdn (furniture) Idr piydr (love, affec- 
tion) are quite correct ; but though very common, nothing can 



* Tbe natives of India frequently fall into this error: indeed many of their 
Persian and Arabic compositions have been rendered harbarout bj over and ill- 
judged ornamentation. But their love of bombast is so great, that they can with diffi- 

• 
"culty be restrained from indulging it, and in their attempts to be poetical^ they some" 

times make ludicrous blunders. A shorttimeagoa Mohammadan gentleman of this 
City wrote to a friend, that he would be much obliged if he would send him ekfdnoo* 
(one lamp-shade) rubb-iis-soos (extract of liquorice). The friend sent the shade 
expressing his regret that he had not the liquorice. '* Oh*' said the writer ** I 
did not require it. The words were used merely for the sake of the rhyme.* 
I must add that he was well laughed at as it would be libellous to lead it to be 
supposed that such follies are commonly perpetrated.. 
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be more shockingly vulgar, than to repeat the last syllable, or 
to add a meaningless one to a word, as chohiroU (a chair) 
i^z-iz (a table), wkar^her ot, as 1 have heard it noker-poker 
(a servant,) &c. 

There are many other points, doubtless, on which I might 
remark ; but I have already been far more prolix than I had 
contemplated. I cannot, however, conclude, without adding a 
few words, to impress on all junior Civil Servants^ .and all 
Military Officers who aspire to take part in the Civil Adminis- 
tration of the Government, the necessity that exists for their 
possessing a thorough and familiar acquaintance with the verna- 
cular dialect of the district id which they may be employed, 
and the immense advantage they will derive from a fair know- 
ledge of Arabic and Sanskrit. Let a young man be the most 
elegant Classic, the most profound Mathematician, the most 
learned Metaphysician; the most astute Lawyer, the most 
eloquent Advocate, — let him, I say, be all these together, if he 
have not a knowledge of some one native language, in the 
Hofussil or interior of the country, he will be helpless to 
supply his own wants, and utterly incompetent to discharge 
efficiently the duties for which Government pays him. He will 
see moreover with chagrin, that any ordinary Englishman, with 
less than the one-tenth portion of his Scholastic acquirements, 
but with sound common sense, and an intimate knowledge of 
4he language of the people, will get along smoothly with them, 
and as a servant of the State, be ten times more valuable than 
he is. It is the highest boast of the English that they wish to 
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govern India for the good of ihe people of India ; but before 
an Indian official can do real good to the people, he must first 
understand them, and not parUally but thoroughly. He must mal:e 
himself acquainted with their characters, their feelings, theifhabits, 
iheir prejudices, and their wants and wishes. Nor must he 
stop here. He must further make himself known to tAem; 
for it is his own personal infitience on which he must very 
oftendepend, — and especially in a crisis — -for the success of his 
measures^ a fact which cannot be too soon learned by every 
GoYemment servant in India. It is hardly necessary for me 
to say that all this can only be done by one wh(5 is able to hold 
free personal communication with the people among whom he 
is employed. It is by them he must seek to be looked up to, 
rather than by his own class, and this he certainly never can be 
as long as in the estimation of the very meanest of them, his ao- 
quirements lire not on a par with those of the village school- 
master. Be he an EUenborough or an Eldon, a Mill or a Whately, 
unless he know aUo something of the language, history or 
traditions, and religion of the people over whom he has been 
set to rule, he will be to them a hoor» The great mass of the 
teeming multitudes who inhabit this peninsula ^re a very primi- 
tive people. From the science and learning of the West they 
are completely shut out,— it is to them a sealed book, and ac- 
cording to their notions, a learned Sahib, is one who can speak, 
and read and write, their language well, and who knows some- 
thing of their religious "ceremonies and forms of worship. "The 
Assistant or joint Magistrate,*' I have remarked elsewhere, " who 
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-oiSLder a former regime their predeceasors enjoyed ; aad unless 
lliey are prepared to do so, I assure them they will find It no easy 
task to aid in persuading the numerous and strange races into 
contact -with which they will be brought, to accommodate 
tbremselves to those changes^ which the Genius / Progress * wanu 
ajl far-seeing statesmen, cannot be long delayed. 

A junior Civil or Military Servant must not for aa instant 
suppose that having scrqped through a Pass Examination at the 
College, he is fully qusdified, as regards scholastic knowledge of 
the Native languages, for any duties that he in^y be called on to 
perform. The great exigencies of the public aervice requir- 
ing that young men should be placed at the disposal of Go7eni» 
ment at the earliest possible ^opportunity^ alone necessiti^tea tho. 
Pass^ standards being kept low ; but every Officer who (ie^sives to 
be an efficient servant of the State, must remember ti\at in 
inany respects he is amenable to the opinion of the Native rather 
^han to the European pubKc, and that, however early he may b^ 
permitted to enter on his official career, it is nevertheless a portioii 
of his 4uty to acquire such a knowledge of the language of th<^ 
people he has to aid in governing, as will place him in ihew 
estimation in the position of an educated Gentleman. How often 
have I heard Civil Servants, and with justice, rail against the vile 
jargon that is spoken in and about our Civil Courts. Yet J very 
much fear that it is they who are mainly responsible for this blot 
on our administration; for if the Presiding Officers themselves had 
spoken with more correctness, ih^ jargon never could have obtain 
-ed admittance into their Courts, had it even comv^ into existence. 
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On those to whom these remarks are addressed will devolve the" 
task of purging the Civil Courts of this impurity, and I hope 
they will cheerfully accept the responsibility. 

I have only to add a word or two regarding the exercises 
hereunto appended. Most of those for the Pass Examinations 
have actually been given ; and those for the higher Examina- 
tions have been so selected as to represent the value of the 
respective standards as fairly as possible. Students will find 
considerable disparity in some of the Degree standards.; but 
this is unavoidable, because while some of the languages possess a 
rich and highly cultivated literature, others are extremely poor 
in this respect, and some have literally no literature at all. 
In Oordoo for instance, we have no prose works but fairy tales, 
arid in Hindee we are worse off, for in that language we have 
neither poetry nor prose. In such circumstances, it will be 
clear that Examiners must sometimes be put to their wits, end for 
suitable papers for so high a Standard as that of a Degree , of 
Honor. And so it is. Their only resource, is to make up the 
deficiency in the English papers and the colloquial portion of 
the Examination, which is at best very unsatisfactory. Indeed, 
personally, I doubt whether Degrees ought to be conferred for 
knowledge of the vernaculars. Certainly it seems hardly fair to 
confer the same reward for that which, though called by the 
same name, it never can require one-half of the ability, nor 
cost one-third of the pains and labour to acquire. 
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The follo\?iiig Rules are prescribed for the exanuDation of 
the newly-appointed Members of the Bengal Civil Service ia 
the languages of India prevailing in the Presidency of Fort 
William, for their guidance and control, until declared qualifi- 
ed for the Public Service by knowledge of those languages, 
and for the discharge of other duties formerly performed by 
the Secretary and Examiners of the College of Fort William. 

I. — There shall be a Board of Examiners in Calcutta, con- 
sisting of a President and as many Members, ex-officio or 
otherwise, as the Government may from time to tima appoint, 
with a Secretary who may be also a Member of the Board. 

11. — For the more convenient despatch of business, the 
Board may form itself into Sub-Committees, each consisting 
of two or more of its Members, and the President shall ap- 
point a Secretary to each Sub-Committeo from among the 
Members of the Board and its Secretary. There shall be one 
Sub- Committee, for the examination of Civil Servants by the 
qualification tesl and for honors, and fur the performance of 
the other duties formerly discharged by the Examiners of the 
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College of Fort William ; and another Sub-Committee for the 
examination of Assistants. The correspondence and miscel- 
laneous executive business of the Board shall be conducted by 
the Secretary acting uuder the orders of the President, 

III. — The President of the Board shall be the President of 
each Sub-Committee^ and the act of each Sub-Committee 
shall be^ and be described to be, the act of the Board. 

IV. — Every person appointed a Member of Her Majesty^s 
Civil Service on the Bengal Establishment shall, immediately 
on his arrival in Calcutta, report himself in person to the Sec- 
retary to the Board. 

V. — Every such Civil Servant, on his arrival in Calcutta, 
and until he is either attached to the Public Service or directed 
or permitted to proceed into the Interior, is under the orders 
and authority of the President of the Board of Examiners, 
and is bound to obey all orders, general or special, which he 
may receive from the President, either direct, or through the 
Secretary to the Board. All such orders shall be regularly 
entered in an Order-Book to be kept by the Secretary. 

VI. — The newly-appointed Civil Servants will be allotted to 
the different divisions of the Presidency in such proportions 
as may be determined from time to time by the Government 
of India. Applications for an exchange from one division to 
another must be submitted to Government through the Board 

« 

of Examiners. 

VII. — Every Civil Servant must qualify himself for the 
'Public Service by knowledge of two languages according to the 
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prescribed test. Those allotted to the Lower Provinces must 

• 

qualify in Bengalee and Oordoo. Those allotted to the North- 
West Provinces, the Punjaub, and Oude, must qualify in 
Persian and Hindee, 

VIII. — There shall be a general monthly examination at the 
commencement of every calendar month, at which all unpas- 
sed Civil Servants resident in or near Calcutta are required to 
attend. Intermediate examinations are not to be held, except 
under peculiar circumstances, and with the express sanction 
of the President. 

IX.— Every Civil Servant is expected to pass the test of qua- 
lification in one language at or before the seventh general 
monthly examination, and in a second language at or before 
the thirteenth general monthly examination, after his arrival 
in India. Failing either of these expectations, a Civil Servant 
will not be allowed to remain in Calcutta, but will be sent to 
complete his studies under some Civil Authority at a Station 
in the Interior. 

X. — On good cause being shown, a Civil Servant will be 
permitted to prosecute and complete his studies under some 
Civil Authority at a Station in the Interior. 

XI. — A Civil Servant who fails to pass the test in two 
languages within eighteen months from the date of the first 
monthly examination after his arrival in India (allowance being 
made for duly certified sickness,) will, on the expiration of 
that period, be finally removed from the Service. 
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XII. — No Civil Servant will be permitted to study for 
honors except in Calcutta^ and unless he pass the test of quali- 
fication in two languages at or before the eighth general 

monthly examination after his arrival in India. 

XIII. — No Civil Servant will be permitted to continue 
studying for honors, of whom it is reported by the Board, in 
the General Examination Report of each month, that he is 
uot making good progress, and is not likely, within the pres- 
cribed time, to obtain either a certificate of high proficiency or a 

degree of honoi, as the case may be. 

XIV. — Twelve months from the first monthly examination 
after the date of arrival is the extreme period allowed for 
obtaning honors in one language, and eighteen months from the 
same date for obtaining honors in two or more languages. 

XV. — No Civil Servant who fails to obtain a certificate of 
high proficiency within eight months from the first monthly 
examination after arrival shall be permitted to study for honors 
in a second language. 

XVI. — The first language in which a Civil Servant will be 
permitted to study for honors is the vernacular language of the 
greater part of that division of the Presidency to which he is 
allotted, that is to say, Bengalee for the Lower Provinces, and 
Hindee or Gordoo for the Norh-West Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Gude. After obtaining a degree of honor or a certificate 
of high proficiency in any one of these languages within the 
prescribed term, a Civil Servant may apply himself to the 
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study of any other of the dead or living languages of India. 

XVII. — The following is the test of qualification iu the se- 
veral languages : — 

1. Construing with readiness and accuracy from the auder- 
mentioned books : — 

Persian — Anwari Soheilee (first three Chapters), and 

Gulistan. 
Oordoo. — Bagh-o-bahar and Ikhwan-us-Safa. 
Hindee — Prem Sagur. 
Bengalee — Betal Punchabinshati and Bangalar Itihas. 

2. — ^Translating into English with accuracy a passage, in 
an easy narrative style, not takan from the test-books. 

3.— Translating intelligibly and with accuracy of Grammar, 
iiito the language in which the examination is held, an Eng- 
lish paper of an easy narrative style. 

4. — Translating in like manner a paper of English sentences. 

XVIII. — The following is the test of high proficiency : — 

1, — Construing with readiness and accuracy from the under • 
mentioned books : — 

{1. Ikhwan-us-Safa. 
2. Nafhat-ul-Yamaa. 



(2. J Persian, 



< 2. 



Gulistan. 
Bostan. 
3. Anwari Soheilee. 
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(3.) Htiidooatanee or 
Oordoo , 



""l. Ikhwnn-us-Safa. 
2. Nasr-i-Be-Nazir. 
Araish-i-Mahfil. 



t 



(4.) Sanscrit 



f i. 
(2. 



1. Hitopodeaba. 
Baghuvansa. 



(5.) Hindee. 



1. Kajneeti. 

2. Prem Sagur. 

3. Vidyaukur. 



(6.) Bengalee. 



^1. Dasa Kumar-charita. 

2. Betal Puiichabiushati. 

3. Purush Purikya. 

■ 

2. Translating from and into English, as prescribed for 
tfie test of qualification^ but from papers of a more difficult 
nature, and with greater accuracy of idiom and neatness of 
expression. 

XIX. The following is the test for a degree of honor : — 

1. Construing with readiness and accuracy from the under- 
mentioned books : — 

i I. Hammasah 

(I.) In Arabic ^2. Taimur Namah. 

3. Muqamati Hariri. 



(2.) Persian 



I 



1. 

2. 
3. 



L4. 



Akhlaqi Julali. 
Inshai Abulfuzl. 
Sikaudur Namah. 
Dewani Hafiz. 
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(3.) Ilindoostanee or 
Oordoo 



(4.) Sanscrit. 



la 



f 1 . Nasr-i- Be-Nazin 

2, Fisanah-i-Ajftib. 

^ 3. Dewaiii Atasli (1st Half.) 

I 4. KolijatiSouda, — Extracts from 
I (College Edition.) 

r I. Viracharita. 

2. Kirtarjuniya. 



Sakuntalla Nataka. 



(5.) Hindee. ••. -{ 



fl. Rukmini parinaj^a. 
I 



2. 



(6.) Bengalee. 



Sabha Bilas. 

I 3. Ramayan, by Tulsi Das. 

4. Ram Oeetaboli. 

1. Kadambari. 

2. Dasa Kumar-cliarita. 

3. Mahabharata. 

(^4. Probodh Ghandrika, 

2. Translating into English with accuracy, two passages/ 
one in prose and the other in poetry, selected from some 
difficult work, not being a test-book. 

3. Translating a difficult passage from English, with accu- 
racy, elegance and neatness of expression, and perfect correct- 
ness of Spelling and Grammar. 

4. Conversing (in the vernacular languages) with accuracy 

and fluency. 

The examination for a degree of honor will be of a search- 
ing nature, and the exercises, both oral and written, must be 
performed with such excellence as distintly to establish a claim 
to eminent proficiency. 
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XX. To every Civil Servant who gains a certificate of high 
proficiency there shall be awarded a dTonation of eight hundred 
Rupees, and a certificate under the signature of the President 
of the Board. 

XXI. To every Civil Servant who gains a degree of honor, 
there shall be awarded a donation of one thousand six hundred 
Rupees, and a Diploma under the signature of the head of the 
Government of India. 

XXII. But two pecuniary rewards for the same language 
will not be given ; and if, after obtaining a certificate of high 
proficiency, a Civil Servant becomes entitled to a degree of 
honor in the same language, he shall, on the second occasion, 
receive only the difference between the rewards attached to 
these two several distinctions. 

XXIII. To every Civil Servant who passes the test of 
qualification in any language with marked proficiency, at or 
before the fifth general monthly examination after his arrival, 
there shall be awarded a Medal of Merit, and to every one 
who passes the test in two languages within that time, with 
similar proficiency, there shall be awarded a Medal of Merit 
and a donation of one thousand Rupees. 

XXIV. Certificates cf high proficiency and Medals of 
Merit shall be delivered to those entitled to them by the Pre- 
sident at a full Meeting of the Board. Degrees of honor will 
be conferred by the head of the Government in person. 

XXV. When a Civil Servant has completed his course of 
study, and has been attached to one or other division of the 
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Presidency for employment in the Public Service, he shall 
receive from the Secratarf to the Board of Examiners a certi- 
ficate specifying the proficiency he may have acquired, the 
rewards adjudged to him, and the general tenor of his conduct 
while engaged in his studies. 

XXVI. No Civil Servant unattached shall reside out of Cal- 
cutta or its vicinity, including a circle with a radius of five 
miles from Government House, without the permission of the 
Government. Every instance in which this Rule is transgres- 
sed shall be reported to the Government by the Secretary ta 
the Board* 

XXVII. Any young Civil Servant who may be guilty of 
any irregular or indecorous conduct which may not appear to 
call for a report to Government, shall be admonished by the 
President. But serious instances of wilful disobedience, or of 
disorderly and unbecoming conduct, shall be reported for th« 
information and orders of the Government. 

XXVIIL Whenever it may appear to the Secretary or to 
any Member of the Board of Examiners, that a young Civil 
Servant is likely, from expensive habits, from idleness, or any 
improper indulgences, to incur debt, or otherwise to disgrace 
himself and set an injurious example to others, a report shall 
be made to the President, and the President, after admonition, 
shall, if he think necessary, report the matter for the informa- 
tion of the Government. 

XXIX The contracting of debt by the Civil Servants of 
Her Majesty is prohibited. Those who enter the Public Ser- 
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Tice under pecuniary embarrassments, implying the cohtrac-* 
tion of habits of prodigality, will beheld to be disqualified for 
employment of trust and confidence, so long as those habits 
and en.barrassments continue. 

XXX. Every Junior Civil Servant shall supply himself, at 
his own cost, with Grammars^ Dictionaries, and text books. 
A supply of the books in use will be generally kept on sale at 
cost price in the College Library. 

XXXI. The Accounts of the Office of the Secretary to the 
Board of Examiners will be kept, audited, and rendered, in the 
same manner as those of the late College of Fort William. 

XXXII. Civil Servants who are not qualified for the Public 
Service, but are permitted or ordered to reside in the Interior^ 
will be placed under the authority and orders of the Commis- 
sioner of the Division, or the Judge of the District in which 
they severally reside, and are bound to obey all orders they 
receive from him. They are not permitted to quit the Station 
and its vicinity without the sanction of the Government. 

XXXIII. The examination of unpassed Civil Servants in 
the Interior will be conducted as at present by means of 
written papers prepared by the Board, and forwarded under 
seal by the Board's Secretary to the Chief Civil Authority of 
the Station. 

XXXIV. Civil Servants will receive, from the d«te o& 
their arrival in the country until they pass the test of quali- 
fication in one language, a salary of 250 Rupees a month, 
and so long as they remain in Calcutta^ an allowance of 80 
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Rupees for house-real;. After passing the test in one langaage 
they will receive^ uatil atktched to the Public Service, a salary 
of 300 Rupees a month, and, while they remaia ia Calcuttai 
80 Rupees as house-rent. 

XXXV. Native Teachers will be allowed to the young 
Civil Servants at the public expense. In Calcutta each Civil 
Servant will be at liberty to entertain a Moonshee or a Pundit 
according to the language he is studying, and every such 
Teacher will receive from the Secretary to the Board of 
Examiners the authorized allowance (30 Rupees a month) oa 
the production of a certificate duly attested by the Student 
on whom he may have attended. An examination for admit* 
ting Moonshees and Pundits will be held by the Board from 
time to time, and only such as gain testimoniaU of qualifica'- 
tion to teach shall be eligible for employment by the Students. 

« 

A testimonial is to be given for each language in which, on 
examination, qualification is established^ the test for such 
examination being the same as that laid down for a degreei 
of honor including a fair knowledge of English. One Moon* 
shee or Pundit will not be allowed to draw pay for more than 

three Students in one month. 

XXXVI. In the Interior the choice of the Moonshee or 

Pundit will be subject to the approval of the Chief Civil 
Authority, and on the production of a like certificate, the 
authorized allowance will be paid by the Collector of the 
District, and debited in his accounts to the Secretary to the 
Board of Examiners. 
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XXXVII. No medical certificate, furnished by an unpassed 
Civil Servant in proof of inability either to prosecute his 
studies or to attend an Examination, shall be held to be of any 
effect, unless it distinctly states, from personal observation, 
the nature of the illness in question, as well as the symptoms 
by which it has been manifested, and the period during which 
it has existed and incapacitated the Civil Servant from study; 
Bor unless it is signed by a Presidency Surgeon, or, in the 
case of a Student studying at a Station in the Interior, by 
the Medical OflScer of the Station, and countersigned by the 
Superintending Surgeon : nor unless it is transmitted to the 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners, within one month from 
the period of sickness to which it refers. 

XXXVIII. Any unpassed Civil Servant, who may be 
prevented, by temporary indisposition, duly certified as above, 
from attending any Examination, having failed to pass at 
which, such Civil Servant would, under Section IX. of these 
Rules, be required to le ave Calcutta, shall be required to 
undergo a special examination on the expiry of a period equal 
to that which is covered by his medical certificate. 

Fort William, 1 

XT -n I W. GREY, 

HoxViE Department, > ' 

ne24ihJmem9* I Secy, to the GovL of India. 



« The test books for Certificates of Hig-h Proficiency and Degrees of Honor 
piven above, are those prescribed in the latest orders on the subject, and not those 
laid down in orders of the 2iih June 1859. For the re8t, the Rules stand unchanged^. 
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No. 939 

EXTRACT FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

RIGHT HON/BLE THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF 

INDIA IN COUNCIL, IN THE HOME DEPART- 

MENT, UNDER DATE THE 5th APRIL 1857. 

The despatch of the Right Honorable the Secretary of State 
No. 84, dated the 24th November 1858, advised this Govern- 
ment of the appointment of three of these gentlemen; another 
despatch No. 32, dated the 8th December, announced the ap- 
pointment of nine more; a third despatch No 3 of the 12th 
January 1857, mentioned the appointment of six, and a fourth 
despatch No 14, dated the 9th February, announced the ap- 
pointment of one; making 37 in all; but whether they are 
to rank in the order of the original examination, or in the 
order in which their appointment was announced, is not certain. 

For the purposes of allotment it has already been decided 
that these batches shall be taken altogether as one ; and this^ 
no doubt, was the best decision that could have been come to> 
and seems to accord with the expectations formed by the young 
men in England. 

But for the future it is desirable to adopt a different rule, 
and instead of allotting the men who pass at each exami- 
nation in the proportion of six to five, or nearly so (an allot* 
ment which can never be axact unless the batch consists of 
II or of some multiple of 11), to begin with the next batch 
of men whose appointment is announced from England, and^ 
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allot them in the order in which they stand in the despatch 
alternately to each division of the Presidency, the first man 
to the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and Oude, the 
second man to Bengal, and so on, and every eleventh man to 
the former besides. 

The series would thus be a continuous one, and if there be 12 
nien in the first batch, the first man of the next batch would 
be allotted to Bengal, If on the other hand there be 13 men 
in the first batch the first man of the next batch would be sent 
to the North-western Provinces the Punjab, and Oude. 

The Governor General in council considers that this plan 
would remove all uncertainty, and difficulty, as the allotment 
would be made mechanically in the Secretary's office on the 
receipt of each despatch from the Secretary of State, announ-* 
cing the appointment of civil Servants to the Bengal Presiden- 
cy, and no one could complain. 

Exchanges between men of the same batch will continue to 
be allowed. 

It may possibly be objected to this proposal, that one motive 
which now induces men to come out to India as soon a;} possible 
after they pass, in order to get the choice of allotment, will be 
Removed, but His Excellency in Council considers there is not 
much weight in this objection. The right Hon'ble the Secre- 
tary of State has in his hands the means of sending the 
young men out to India as soon as they have passed the pres- 
cribed examination, and the present practice of scrambling, 
as it were^ for choice is not a very dignified one. By permit- 
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ting exchanges the choice of the young men is consulted as" 
much as possible. 

The Governor General in Council is pleased to direct that 
the above arrangement shall have effect from this date. 

Ordered, that a copy of this Besolation be communiGated 
to the Board Examiners for information and Guidance. 

And that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the 
Bight Hon'ble the Secretary of State for India by the next 
maiL 

(True extract) 

CECIL BEADON 
Secretary to the Govt, of India 



GENERAL ORDERS BY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL 

FOR THE EXAMINATION OF MILITARY OFFICERS 

IN HINDOOSTANI DATED 9th JANUARY 1837 

ANDSIstMAY 1844. 

9.— of 1837— The Hon'ble the Court of Directors having 
in a recent Despatch^ again expressed their anxious desire^ that 
a competent Knowledge of the Native Languages should be 
generally diffused among tlie officers of their Army, and having 
at the same time deemed it necessary to prescribe, that a cer- 
tain degree of proficeincy in one or more of those languages 
be in future considered an indispensable qualification for Staff 

Employ, the Right Hon'bie the Governor General of India 
in Council, v? ith the view of giving effect to the wishes of the 
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Hoti'ble Courts without prejadice to the just claims of the 
many in other respects highly quahfied officers now m the 
Service^ is pleased to publish the following Bules for General 
iuforraation : 

I. — No military officer who is now in the Service, or who 
may enter it hereafter, will be deemed qualified for, or eligible 
to (the commissariat Department, or*) the appointment of regi- 
mental Interpreter, unless he shall have passed the examina- 
tion in the Native Languages, prescribed for candidates for the 
latter situation. 

II. — No officer who may enter the Service hereafter, will be 
deemed eligible to any staff Situation (except a temporary 
one during actual Service in the Field) or civil Employ, until 
he shall have passed an Examination in the Hindoostanee 

language. 

III. — Notwithstanding that officers now in the Service are 
exempted from the restrictive operation of the immediately 
preceding Rule, it is to be distinctly understood, that a com- 
petent Knowledge of Hindoostanee, though not in their case 
an indispensable qualification for the situations open to others 
on the condition of passing an Examination in that language, 
will, as hitherto, be always considered to confer a strong 

« 

additional claim to nomination to the Staff. 

(Signed) Wm. CASEMENT, Col 

Secy, to the Govt of India, Mily, Dept, 

* The portion of this order between brackets has been cancelled. 
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No. 168 of 1844. 

The following Test having been fixed for the Hindoos- 
tanee Examination of Military officers, prescribed in General 
Orders No 7. of the 9th January 1839, the same is 
published in General Orders, for the information of the 
army. 

Candidates shall be required to read and translate correctly 
the "Bagh O Bahar^' and the Bvtal Pucheesee" the former in 
the Persian, and the latter iu the DevaNagree character, and 
further, to make an intelligible and accurately written transla- 
tion into Hindoostanee, of an English passage in an easy 
narrative style, this translation to be written in a legible hand 
in both the Persian and Deva Nagree characters. • 

A colloquial Knowledge of Hindoostanee being deemed an 
object of primary importance, the proficency of a candidate 
will be tested on that point before the grant to him of a certi- 
ficate of competency by the Examiners. 

(Signed) J. STUART, CoL 
Secy, to the Govt of India, Mily. Dept, 



GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEP 
DATED 27Tn MAY 1823 AND 7th JUNE 1845. 

The Commander-in-Chief is pleased to notify to the Sub- 
altern Officers of the Army the scale of qualifications expect- 
ed in Candidates for the office of Interpreter in Native 
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Corps, and the Tests by vhich such qualifications are to 
be ascertained ; viz. 

1st. A well grounded knowledge of the general principles 
of Grammar. 

2nd. The ability to read and write with facility the modi- 
fied Persian Character of the Oordoo and the Deva Nagree 
of the Khurree Bolee. 

3rd. A Colloquial Knowledge of the Oordoo and Hindooe 
sufficient to enable him to explain with facility, and at the 
moment, any orders in those dialects^ or to transpose Reports, 
Letters, &c. from them into English. 
The Tests by which these qualification are to be tried are 
1st. By well selected questions, not of the niceties, but of 
the general leading principles of Grammar. 

2nd. By viva voce conversation with the Examiners 
3rd. By written translations iuto Hindoostanee in both 
characters, of selected Orders or Rules and Regulations. 

4th. By reading and translating the Bagh-o-Bahar^ in 
Hindoostanee, the Prem Sagur in Khurree Bolee, and the 
Goolistan or Umvar-i-Soheily in Persian. 

It will be the duty of Committees of examination, to 
ascertain the attainments of Candidates by the foregoing 
rules; and their Reports are to specify the proceedings of 
the party examined, under each of those heads. 

The Commander-in-Chief desires it to be further under- 
stood that previous examination in the College of Fort William 

* Altered to the Ikliwan-us-Safa by G. O. date Idth October 1660. 
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if saccessfal will be considered as sufficient proof of qualifica- 
tion, but that the examinations which took place of officers 
quitting the Barrasut Institution, will not exempt candidates 
from the operation of the foregoing Orders. 



1845. — His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief deeming it 
desirable that candidates for the office of Interpreter should be 
familiar with the written Nagree and Persian characters, is 
pleased to direct that committees of examinantion shall require 
each candidate to read a letter or written paper in both characters 
iadited in a legible hand, in addition to the tests hiid down in 
General Orders of the 27tb May 1823. 



G. O, G. G., 7th July 1851. 

1. The Moat Noble the Governor General having had 
under consideration the system now pursued in the periodical 
examination of Military Officers in tlie native languages by 
Station Committees, and being of opinion that it is open to 
objection, His Lordship, with a view to insure a more uni- 
form and satisfactory test of proficiency, is pleased to direct 
that the examinations shall hereafter be conducted under the 
following Rules. 

2. Examining Committees will be assembled, annually on 
the 1 0th of January and lOth of July, at the several Stations 
of the Army as at present, aud will be composed, when prac- 
ticable, of one Officer of the Civil Service and of two or more 
Military Officers. 
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3. The Committees will meet and conduct the examina- 
tions as at pi esent ; but instead of passing an opinion as to 
the qualifications of the Candidate, they are to transmit their 
proceedings, which are to be fully recorded, together with 
the translations, exercises, written questions and answers, 
and their opinion on the manner in which the Candidate has 
passed the viva voce examination, to the Secretary to the 
College of Fort William, to be laid before the College Exa- 
miners, by whom the decision on the Candidate's proficiency 
will be pronounced. 

4. In transmitting their proceedings, Committees are to 
make up each Candidate's papers 'separately, designating 
them by a figure or some distinctive mark, and not by his name 

5. Detailed instructions, for' the guidance of Station exa- 
mining Committees, will be prepared by tlie Examiners of 
the College of Fort William. 

6. Under this system, the same standard will be applied, 
by the same judges, to all who submit themselves to the test 
of examination. 



G. O. G. G. Simla, 3rd October, 1851. 

In continuation of General Orders by the Governor Gene- 
ral, of the 7th of July last, the following supplementary 
rules for the examination of Candidates desirous of passing 
the Interpreter's and Hindoostauee tests, are published for 
the information and guidance of parlies concerned. 
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Three copies of the Test Books of the same editions as those 
used at the College, will be furnished to the Staff OflScer of 
every station where a Committee is to assemble. These are 
to be sent at the appointed time to the place directed for 
the meeting of the Committee^ and delivered into their 
hands. 

The Exercises intended for the written examination will be 
printed in the Parlour Printing Press belonging to the Col- 
lege, and the College Examiners will fix the Exercises for 
the Oral Examination. The printed papers accompanied by 

lists of Exercises according to the Forms A. and C. accom- 

« 

panying, will be forwarded under the College Seal to tne 
staff Officer of the station, the papers for the Interpreter's 
and Hiadoostanee examination being made up in separate 
envelopes. 

These envelopes are to remain in the hands of the Station 

r 

Staff Officer, with the seals unbroken, till the day and hour 
of the examination, when they are to be delivered by the 
Staff Officer into the hands of the Committee at the appoint- 
ed place of examination, in or der to their being then opened 
and given to the Candidates. 

The College Examiners, in forwarding the papers, will 
address to the Staff Officer a letter containing instructions 
and explanations. A copy of this latter is to be furnished to 
the Station Examination Committee, in order that they may 
have un idea of the nature of the arrangements made for the 
examination. 
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The examinations are to be held at all stations at which Com- 
mittees are authorized to be assembled^ on the same day. 

The Interpreter's examination will be held on the first day 
of the assembly of the Committee^ and the Hindoostanee 
examination on the* day following* 

The Reports of the Committees are to be prepared in 
duplicate^ according to the Forms annexed B. and D. One 
copy is to be forwarded to the EKamiaer3 of the College of 
Fort William^ and the other in which the Candidates' names 
are to be entered under the distinctive marks will be sent to 
the Adjutant General of the Army. 

Form A. 

List of Exercises to be performed by each Candidate for 
pasing the Military Interpreter's examination. 

Oral, 

No. 1 Persian, " Gulistan," page * * *, line * * *, com- 
mencing at the words * * *, and ending at the words * * *, 
being * ^ * lines, or 

" Anwari Soheelie,*' page * * *, line * * *, commencing at 
the words * * *^ and ending at the words * ^ *, being * * * 
lines. 

No. 2. Hindoostanee, " Bagh-o-Bahar,*' page ^ * *, line 

* * *, commencing at the words ^ * », and ending at the 
words * * *, being * * * liness. 

No. 3. Hindee, " Prem Sagnr," page * * *, line * * *, 
commencing at the words * * -^^ and ending at the words *, 

* *, being * * * lines. 
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No. 4. A Hindoostanee manuscript in Persian characters^ 
forwarded herewith. 

No. 5. A Hindoostanee manscript in the Nagree character, 
forwarded herewith. 

No. 6. Colloquial senteces to be read out one by one by the 
Committee^ and translated at once viva voce by each Candidate 
forwarded herewith. 

Written, 

No. 1. Grammar questions, forwarded herewith. 

No. 2 English into Hindoostanee in the Persian character, 

forwarded herewith. 

No. 3 English into Hindoostanee in the nagree character 

to contain as many Hindee words as can with propriety be 

introduced forwarded herewith. 

(Signed) A. B.-k _ 

V MjO^aminers* 
„ C. D.J 

Care is to be taken that the Oral examination of one Can- 
didate's not overheard by another. They are to be placed as 
far apart from each other and from the Committee as the size 
of the room will admit. 

Form B. 



Proceedings of the Board of Examiners on the Examination 
of held this day 

according to the Military Interpreter's Test, as laid down in 
G. O, C. C, dated 27th May 1823, and 7th June 1845, and 
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« _ 

the rules prescribed in 6. O. G. 6.^ dated^ 7tli July and 3rd 
October 1851. 

Report of the Station Committee on the Oral Examination. 

Read and translated with 

1. Gulistan <^ great accuracy^ made a few 

errors^ bnt not serious. 

Read with fluency and trans- 

2. Bagh-o-TJahar ^ lated with geueral accuracy. 

No serious errors. 

J Read and translated fluently 
^ _ and with much accuracy, 

very few errors. 

("Read fluenlly and correctly, 

4. Manuscript (Persian I 

*^ < gave tlie meaning with some 

' *"* (^ hesitation, but correctly. 

5. Manuscript (Nagari i Read with hesitation, but gave 
Character.) (^ the meaning accurately. 

{^Fluent and intelligible, some 

6. Colloquial Sentences. < errors in Grammar, but not 



, < errors in Gn 
[^ important. 



pPronunciation generally clear 

and intelligible, sometimes 

7. Remarks on Pronun- I .. . , _ ,^ ^^ i 

J clips the long vowels and 

confounds the hard and soft 
letters. 



ciation. 



»«a*«« 



We the undersigned, do hereby solemnly declare, that the 
above is a fair and inpartial report on the Oral Examination 
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of Candidates^ and that the written Exercises were performed 
in our presence on the * * day of * * 185^, between the hours 
of * * and * ^, without the aid of a Dictionary or other book, 
and without the assistance of a Moonshee or any other 
person. 



(Signed) A. B^ 
C. D. 



99 



E 



. F.J 



Examiners. 



Form C. 



List of Exercises to be performed by each Candidate for 
passing the Military Hindoostanee examination. 

Oral. 

No. 1. " Bagh-o-Bahar/' page * * *, liue * -x- *^ com- 
mencing at the words ^ * *^ and ending at the words * it *^ 
being * * * lines. 

No. 2. *' Bytal Pucheesee/' page * * ^, line * * * com- 
mencing at the words * * *, and ending at the words * * *, 
being * * *lines. 

No. 3 Colloquial sentences^ to be read out one by one to 
each Candidat-e, and translated at once viva voce, forwarded 
herewith. 
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Written. 

English into Hindoostanee in Persian and Nagree charac- 
ters^ (one and the same translation written out in both charac- 
ters^) forwarded herewith. 

(Signed) A. B.. 
0. D.J 

Care is to be taken that the Oral examination of one Can- 
didate is not overheard by another. They are to be placed as 
far apart from each other and from the Committee as the size 
of the room will admit. 



Proceedings of the Board of Examiners on the Examination 
of in Hin- 

doostani^ held this day^ agreeably to O. O. G. Q» dated 9th 
January 1837^ and 7th July and 3rd October 1851^ and accord- 
ing to the Test laid down in G. O. G. G. dated Slst May 
1844. 

Report of the Station Committee on the Oral Examination. 

{Bead and translated with 
much readiness and accu- 
Hiicy. 
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TRead with ease and accuracj 

2. Bytal-PachibL < and gave the general me a&- 

L ^^S correctly. 



8 Colloquial Sentences, .-^ 



4. Remarks on Pronun- 
ciation 



^Translated with some hesita- 
tion, but mostly with accu- 
racy and intelligibly. 

Intelligible, but not alway 
clear. Passable on the 
whole. 



We the undersigned do hereby solemnly declare, that the 
above is a fair and impartial report on the Oral Examination 
of the Candidate, and that the written Exercises were perform- 
ed in our presence on the day of 
185 , between the hours of and 
without thd aid of a Dictionary or other Book, and without the 
assistance of a Munshi or any other person. 



(Signed) A. B.*^ 

„ C. D. V ExaminerM. 
E. F.) 



n 
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No. 458. 

NOTIFICATION. 

The 9th March 1852. 

The Most Noble the Governor of Bengal has been pleased 
to direct that the following test of qualifications^ sanctioned by 
the Government of India as the standard which shall entitle 
Military Officers attaining to it, in two or more of the Native 
Languages^ to claim the reward of Rupees 1^000, granted by 

the Honorable the Court of Directors, be published for general 
information. 

The languages from which candidates are at liberty to select 
those in which they will be examinaed are — 

Arabic, Sanscrit, 

Persian, Ilindee, 

Oordoo, Bengalee, 

provided that one of the languages chosen must be of Maho- 
medan origin, either Arabic, Persian, or Ordoo, and another of 
Hindoo origin, either Sanscrit or one of the other languages 
mentioned above in the same column as Sanscrit, according to 
the Presidency to which the Officer examined belongs. 
The test books in the several languages are to be — 

Ikh vvan-us-Safa. 



f 1. 
(1.) In Arabic, •••'j « 



Nafhat-ul-Yaman. 

Gulistan. 

(2.) Persian '^2. Bostan. 

Anwari Soheilee. 
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( 1. Ikhwan-us-Safa. 

(3) Hindoostanee or I _ _ . ^ ^^ . * 

^ ' <2. Nasr-i-Be-Nazm 

(3. Araish-i-Mahfil. 

,^.^ . r 1. Hitopodesha. 

(4.) Sancsrtt < 

1 2. Raghuvansa. 

Rajneeti. 

(5.) Hindee -^2. Prem Sagur. 

Vidyankur. 

Dasa Kumar ckarita. 

(6.) Bengalee ^2. Betal Punchabinshati. 

Purush Parikya. 

The candidate will of course not be permitted to have access 
to any Dictionary or other book, or to receive any kind of as- 
sistance in the performance of his exercises, either written or 
oral. 

The written exercises to consist of 

1. A paper not less than an ordinary octavo page in length 
printed in the language in which the examination is held, to be 
translated into English. 

2. A paper in English of the same length to be translated 
into the selected language in such 'a manner as to evince a 
decided familiarity with the language and some elegance of 

stvle. 

»' 

3. A paper of short sentences in English, the greater part 
on professional subjects, to be rendered into the language of ex- 
amination accurately and idiomatically. 
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The candidate will then be called upon to read fluently and 
translate correctly portions of any of the test books, and also 
a fairly but not very clearly Vritten manuscript in the language 
selected; andi when that is still a spoken language of the 
country, he shall further be required to carry on a conversa- 
tion with the Examiners, or with one or more Natives in 
presence of the Examiners, on such subjects proposed by them, 
as are calculated to test his colloquial facility both as regards 
•cholar-like expression, and knowledge of the terms and phrases 
commonly used by the poorer and uneducated classes. 

The examinations under these orders will be conducted by 
the College Examiners at Fort William and Fort Saint George 
in the case of Bengal and Madras Officers respectively, and 
by the Examination Committee at Bombay when the candidate 
belongs to that Presidency. 

By Order of the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal. 

J. P. Grant, 

Secy to the Govt of Bengal 



O. O. C. C, 14th December 1853. 

1. The Committee of Examiners in the College of Fort 
William having represented to the Commander-in-Chief that, 
irith reference to the reports of the oral examinations as well 
u the written exercises which passed under their review last 
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July, "it IS their opinion very much greater attention should 
be paid to the correct and idiomatic rendering of English 
into Hindoostanee by Candidates for passing the Military 
Interpreter's test/' Sir W. Gomm desires to call the atten- 
tion of future Candidates for this examination to the subject, 
and to express his concurrence in the views of the College 
Committee to the effect, that it is indispensably necessary Can* 
didates shall prove themselves to have acquired a thorough 
proficiency in the above particular, before they be pronounced 
qualified to perform the important duties of the office of Mi-^ 
litary Interpreter, and that not even the highest qualifications 
in book learning can compensate for deficiency in colloquial 
knowledge or their written exercises, 

2. His Excellency, under this view, calls on Station Com- 
mitees of examination to perform conscientiously and impar* 
tially their duty to the State, towards ensuring competency on 
the part of Officers who desire to fill the situation of Inter- 
preter, — as from their leports on the oral examinations must 
the College Committee be to a considerable extent guided in 
forming the final opinion they are called upon to give ai 
to the fitness or otherwise of the Candidates for passing this 
test 

8. The Commander-in-Chief regrets that the experience 
of last year renders it necessary to take this opportunity to 
enjoin upon these Committees a more strict observance of the 
orders of Government, which require their personal supervi- 
sion of the Candidates while performing their exercises. This 
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rule admits of uo modification ; and in futuie all reports which 
do not coQtaia an explicit declaration that the exercises 
have been performed actually in the presence of the Com- 
mittee^ will be considered incomplete and returned accord- 
ingly. 

4, The College Committee having resolved that they will 
consider as vitiated the examination of any Candidate whose 
exercises afford evidence of his having communicated in any 
way with another Candidate, cr otherwise improperly obtained 
aid, this resolution is now notified for general information, and 
his Excellency cautions those who may be found to have had 
recourse to any such disingenuous measures, and thus endea- 
voured to impose upon the authorities appointed to pronounce 
upon their qualifications, that they will incur such further 
penalty as may be deemed adequate for such improper and 
derogatory conduct, 

6. The attention of Officers commanding divisions and 
Stations is called to the 6th paragraph of the General Order 
by the Governor General of 3rd October 1851, which directs 
that the Half-yearly Committees of Examination shall be 
assembled at all stations on the same day, and the Comman- 
der-in-Chief desires that, for the future, whenever circum-* 
stances may render it impracticable to convene these Com- 
mittees on the prescribed dates, viz,, the 10th January and 
10th July, a report, explaining the reasons for the deviation 
shall invariably be made to Head Quarters, for his information 
and eventually that of Government. 
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Colloquial Examination.* 
Extract from the Military Regulations, Section XXXIV, 

9. Committees will be conyeaed on the 15th of each 
months for the Vernacular Examination of Officers at all 
stations where two passed Officers are available as Examiners; 
the thirds when no other Officer thus qualified is present^ being 
selected for his known Colloquial knowledge of the language. 

10. For the examination of Assistant Surgeons^ the Comr 
mittee will be composed of two Officers who have passed an 
examination^ and a Medical Officer of experience and standing 
in the Service. 

11. The Committee being assembled^ will prepare two 
papers^ each containing fifteen or sixteen sentences^ one as a 
test for Subalterns and the other for Assistant Surgeons : 
the former will consist of subjects likely to occur in various 
forms of Military duty, including those of discipline, the in- 
struction, pay, dress, &c., of a Troop or Company, the latter, 
for Assistant Surgeons, will embrace all points likely to occur 
in their particular intercourse with the Natives, and for this 
purpose, a Medical Officer is appointed a Member of the Com- 
mittee that he may assist in framing them. 

12. The following sentences are given to illustrate what 
may be considered a sufficient test of an Officer's Colloquial 

* The Board of Examiners have no concern with examinations of this nature; 
but the orders on the subject are inserted for the convenience of candidates for com- 
missions. 

W. N. L. 
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powers, and his fitness to be placed in charge of a Troop or 
Company, as well as to ensure uniformity of tests at different 
stations. 

(I.) I wish the Company to be paraded for inspection of 
arms and accoutrements, at 6 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(2.) Last month's pay will be distributed at my Quarters 
at IJ o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(3.) If a fire or any thing extraordinary happens in the 
lines, take care it is immediately reported to me. 

(4.) That Sepoy is dressed in a very slovenly manner. 

(5.) Where is the Jemadar who wished to make a family 
remittance, : — and so on for the remainder of the sentences. 

13. The several sentences being prepared, a Candidate 
will be called in, and whilst one of the Committee reads slow- 
ly to him the sentences in succession, another Member will 
take down the translation as he goes on. 

14. The Candidate will be expected to translate these 
efiiciently, with correctness of idiom, alid tolerable accuracy 
of grammar. 

15. The sentences pre[^red for one day's examination 
ou«rIit never to be used on a second. The Committee is to 
T^'cord in its report the sentences which have been used 
iu the examination of each Officer, and his replies. This 
done, he is to retire and another Candidate is to be called in. 

16. The Committees are to give their opinions on the 
qualifications of Officers in the following form : 

<< We have examined Lieutenant A. B. as to his Colloquial 
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knowledge of the language, and declare that we consider, 
from the manner in which he translated the above sentences 
into Hindoostanee, viva voce, that he has acquired that 
Colloquial proficiency in the Vernacular language of the men, 
which is contemplated in General Orders by the Commander* 
in-Chief of the ^th April I844J 



n 



G. O. C. C, Camp, Khunna, 26th January 1860. 

The Commander-in-Chief is constrained to express his deep 
regret that the Board of Examiners at Fort Wiiliam has been 
compelled to call His Excellency's attention to the grave ir- 
regularities at some of the examinations held by the Local 
Committees in November last, owing to which the examina- 
tious of nineteen (19) Officers have been vitiated. 

2. With the view of putting a stop to such proceedings in 
future. Lord Clyde is pleased to direct that the following rule 
be added to Section XKXIV of the Military Regulations, as 
Article 28 A: 

'' When the candidate has completed his task, he shall be 

required to wriie and sign, in the presence of the Committee 

a declaration, upon honor, to the effect that he has neither 

ffiven nor obtained any aid or assistance whatever, and that 

previously to undergoing his examination he was unaware 

what exercises would be submitted to him, what part of the 

» 

Test Books lie would be called upon to read, or what questions 

would be asked him/' 
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3. His Lordship at the same time expects that Officers 
commaiidiDg Stations at which examinations are held will 
take every precaution in their power to prevent the recurrence 
of the irregular practices above adverted to; and that Local 
Committees will strictly carry out the ample instructions already 
prescribed for their guidance^ and invariably explain to all can- 
didates^ before the commencement of the examination, the nature 
of the declartion they will have to sign at its termination. 

THE BOARD'S CIRCULAR NOTICE OF THE GENERAL 
MONTHLY EXAMINATION OF JUNIOR CIVIL 
SERVANTS STUDYING IN CALCUTTA. 

Notice is hereby given that the General monthly Examina- 
tion will be held in the Examination Hall on Thursday the 
1st Proximo and commence at Eleven o^clock in the morn- 
ing, at which all unpassed Civil Servants and those studying 
fur honors are directed to attend. 

The attention of the Junior Civil Servants is called to the fol- 
lowing rules of the General mouthly Examination, and to the 
subjoined Extract from a letter from the under Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal No 489 dated the 18th of March 1852. 

1st No Civil Servant will be permitted access to the Exami- 
nation Hall who shall fail to make his appearance there at or 
before a quarter past Eleven, or one quarter of an hour sub- 
sequent to the time fixed for assembling. No excuse for 
non-attendance to be deemed valid, save a medical Certificate. 

2nd. No Civil Servant will be permitted to quit the Exami- 
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nation Hall without having completed his oral and written 
Tests save on the valid plea of sudden sickness. 

3rd. No Civil Servant will be permitted to hold any com^ 
munication whatsoever with others on any subject during the 
continuance of the Examination. 

EXTRACT.- 

"His Lordship requests that you will immediately report 
the name of any student who may be detected in any endea- 
vour to obtain unfair aid. His Lordship will punish such 
student more effectually than by turning him out of the Hall, 
You will make this order known to the Students in such 
manner as you may think best/' 

By Order of the Board of Examiners* 

W. N. LEES, 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners. 
N. B. The Examiners have resolved that they will consider 
as vitiated the Examination of any Civil Servant who, on any 
plea whatsoever, communicates with, or goes to the Table of 
another Civil Servant, and that they will make special report 
of each such case of disregard of Rules to the Government. 

RULES FOR THE EXAMINATION OP CANDIDATES 
OTHER THAN HER JMAJ^Y'S INDIAN CIVIL 
SERVANTS. 

A General Examination is held by the Board of Examiners 
monthly, usually the first monday (not being the 1st cr 2nd) 
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of the months to which Military Officers and all gentlemen 
authorized by Government to be examined by the Board are 
admitted.* 

2. Applications for examination from Military Officers to be 
made to the Adjutant General of the Army, or the officer in 
charge of his office at the Presidency; and from all other 
gentlemen in the public service to the Head of the Depart*^ 
ment in which they may be serving. Candidates in their 
applications, invariably to state their addresses. 

3. All applications to be forwarded in sufficient time to 
^each the Secretary to the Boaid on or before tlie 25th, or if 
for the Military Prize Examiuation, or for a Degree of Honor, 
on or before the 20th, of the month preceding that in which 
the examination is held. 

4. Examinations to commence at 11 o'Clock A. M. and all 
papers to be delivered to the Secretary by a quarter before 
4 o'clock P. M, Candidates arriving after a quarter past 11 
o'clock are excluded from the Examination. 

5. Candidates are to sign their names legibly on each of 
their exercises. 

6. No Candidate can present himself for examination by 
the same standard, at two consecutive monthly examinations ; 
or by the Interpreters' Test, or for the Military Money Prize, 
or for a Degree of Honor, until three monthly examinations, 

« Officers in the Public Works and Education Department, and Officers of fhe 
B3H'^al Police Battalions. Other Guutlemen by order of the Government of India 
in the Home Department. 
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or four months^ have intervened from the date of the Exami- 
nation at Trhich such candidate may have been examined and 
failed to pass. 

7. Special examinations are not granted except by order 
of Government. 

8. Candidates are not to call on the Secretary to the Boards 
or any of the Examiners^ for the purpose of ascertaining the 
result of their Examinations. A copy of the Board's Report, 
embodying the remarks of tlie Examiners on his oral and 
written Exrcises^ is sent to each candidate as soon after the 
examination as is practicable. 

By Order of the Board of Examiners. 

W. N. LEES, 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners. 
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^tv5iri ^f^c^ ?:t?tfe«T '55T^T?" f?^9 ^<fin ?^?1 "sis^t^j j 
^^jtn?" ^i^?i ^Tt^c'^ f:?i:^<p I TTt^i ?^^, ^t5:Tcw? 

f«'5T, ^T^^ ^T3s:tic»t?r vflqjt^ ^T«i(1 »r^^ ^^^1 

'' ^8fr«T f?^^n^^ ! ^t^ 3j*ft:^ ! c^T?r?i c^^ fsr^ irt^? 
^i-mi? ^T^tt^ ^^, ^tfe t?:t? t^5T?r ^f?iri ^\x\UE 

C^t^tC^? ^t'T ^?r, ^1^1 ?sf^^^f^ " s^^ ^<1 nfir^ 
^f?[?1, 'SI?;!?! *t5(^? ift^C? ^9t? «[F^IC^J ^f^^ 
itfstT 
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^iftm •tj, TTFI Tfirf^ 



•i:^ ^f«T I «t^i Fit? caFH fW « Ftfj £;^tH ttif , 






rjt^T?! t»nrj « ^ rrtt >« ♦Wtfir 



tx^nXi iraj ^j^5 ^r^5 ^T=c tn|>5 ^$*ifk«i | ixi 



*rti¥ 
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c^t^r ?tt^? -src^j s^^ c^^ ^f?c^f^2T, ^^trr *^* 
^T^ ^f^ffl ^??n ^'KT? ^C* ^ftf , ^ rtT^?ttciF 

^i?" ^^ ^t^ ! "artier t3[f^t?1tft, ^t?r ^1^ti?1 ^^\ 

^w c^^ 4t iftsr <t3r ^f\K ^'^^ *(Tti cv«'* 
^*t? ^fT?ii «n%5r, ^ f fc?? ^«T5 Ttf^v^ 4^^< 
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JT^t. ^T ^^♦t^ ^^91 tSVjl ^W, C6lfj, »i^^ 

i:t?t~« v^ farai ^flrc^c^ • w^a^ ^w T«ti ^n 
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^t?itM<t? f*f^l, «t^, ^\^\ ^f^ ?t^ 

%tTtMst? t^^^ ■^«'3P ^"^^l, '%tf:lf^flc^ c^ ^ ^fgs 
1?:?, '51^:1 i?:t'i:^ ^tcg? Tf^ ^?1 ^?r ^ i 
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tKS ^Tft?i m?f<t ?T5rR^ 4|Sit*m 3Rt?ftii», 

«T?TI ^5 1 ?tn 4t ^«tt7 "nj^ T??1 ^«f5r ?ct ^I'st 
crni^l ^fire^ ^twi tiTt^r ^ftcisr i iTjfst ^raitsiisf 

^ftp5 %t?t? ^?t?r ^ Tt^c^ ^frn ^?1^cir ^f%i I 

^■\X\ 'aiit^^ 5;t'c?i «ritj ;5[TCi3 ^"i^ si«tc?r ^iltc^ «Tr(?T 
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A wasp met a bee, and said to him, *' Bee, can you tell me 
the reason that men are so ill-natured to me, while they are 
so fond of you ? We are both very much alike, only thnt the 
broad golden rings about my body make me much handsomer 
than you are; we are both winged insects, we both love h*oney, 
and we both sting people when we are angry ; yet men always 
hate me, and try to kill me, though I am much more familiar 
with them than you are, and pay them visits in their houses^ 
and at their tea-table, and at all their meals : while you are 
very shy, and hardly ever come near them ; yet they build you 
curious houses, thatched with straw, and take care of and feed 
you, in the winter very often : I wonder what is the reason. > 
The bee said, '^ because you never do them any good, but on 
the contrary, are very troublesome and mischievous ; therefore, 
they do not like to see you, but they know that I am busy all 
day long in making them honey. You had better spend leas 
time in paying unwelcome visits, and more in endeavouring to 
make yourself useful." 

^ To l>« traaslated into the lang^uage in which the Examination is held— i Civil Pass, 
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Iramediatelv the cadi himself raD, opened the door^ and 
asked what they wanted. His venerable presence could not 
inspire them with respect. They insolently said to him, " You 
cursed cadi, you dog of a cadi, what reason have you to assassi- 
nate our master? What has he done to you? '^ ''Good people, r 
replied the cadi, ''for what should I assassinate your master ' 
whom I do not know, and who has done me no harm? My 
house is open to you j come, see, and search. ^^ •' You bastinadoed 
him, " said the barber ; " I heard his cries not a minute ago. *' 
But once more, replied the cadi, "wh«t harm could your master 
have done to me, to cause me to abuse him in that manner? 
Is he in my house? If he is, how came he in, or who could 
have introduced him?'' " Ah I wretched cadi,'' cried the 
barber, " you and your long beard shall never make me believe 
what you say.^ 
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One morning, being very sad, I opened the Bible upon 
these words, '* I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee : '' Im- 
mediately it occurred to me that these words were addressed to 
roe, why else should they be directed in sueh a manner, just at 
the moment when I was mourning over my conditiou, as one 
•forsaken by God and man? *^Well then,'' said I, ''if God 
does not forsake me, of what ill consequence can it be, or what 
matters it, though the world should forsake me, seeing, on 
the other hand that if I had all the world, and should lose 
the favour and blessing of God, there would be no coraparisou 
in the loss« ^' 
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Prince Assad took the purse of money \ihicli Amgiad had 
in charge, and ^rent forward towards the city. He had not 
gone far in the first street, before he met a reverend old 
man with a cane in his hand ; he was neatly dressed, and the 
prince took him for a man of note in the place, who would not 
put a trick upon him, so he accosted him thus, *' Pray, my 
lord, which is the way to the market-place ? '' The old man look- 
ed on prince Assad smilingly, and said *^ Child ! it is plain you are 
a stranger, or you would not have asked that question of me.'' 
'' Tes, my lord, 1 am a stranger," replied Assad. The old man 
answered, ^' You are welcome then ; tell me what business you 
have at the market-place.'' 
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Having alighted from myhorse^ I went to the Magistrate's^ 
kacharee^ in order that I might see^ with my own eyes^ the 
manner in which criminal cases were settled in India. It was 
about 1 O' Clock when I reached the Courts and I was certain, 
ly surprised to see the great crowd of people^ of all descrip- 
tions^ who were waiting in the compound. On one side^ I saw 
a group of Court officials in animated conversation with one 
another. On another^ six or seven servants sitting down 
smoking ; and near the gate^ four Police-men dragging an 
unfortunate prisoner into the compound. Three of them were 
pulling him by a rope with which both his hands were tied, and 
the fourth followed with a stick with which he frequently gave 
the wretched man a severe blow. '^ Lord preserve me,'' said 
I, '^ from falling into the hands of a Bengali Police-man. 



}} 
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As soon as the Daroghah beard of the robbery^ he proceed- 
ed to the spot, and examined the whole of Mr. Ross's servants 
They all denied having stolen the watch and chain ; but it 
appeared that Mr. Ross, for soiine cause or other, had been 
very angrv with his watchman, and had ordered his valet to 
get him another, on the following day. The valet himself, 
moreover, did not give clear answers to the questions that were 
put to him, and it appeared that both he and the watchman 
were absent for some time during the night. These two men, 
the Daroghah took into custody, though they persisted, in 
denying their guilt, and there was no proof. He therefore, 
according to his custom, stripped them, tied them to a post, 
gave each a dosen stripes with a large shoe, and ordered a 
Police-man to repeat the punishment every hour until the 
accused confessed. 
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A flock of sheep was grazing in safety in an enclosure unpro- 
tected by the dogs^ which were all asleep, and neglected by 
their master, who was lying under a shady elra. A wolf, tha 
was half starved; came to the fence, to take a view of them 
through the chinks, when a lamb, who had never been abroad, 
and whose experience was but small, entered into conversa- 
tion with him. " What is it you want here? " said he. " A little, 
of this fresh tender grass/' replied the wolf. *^You know that 
nothing is more agreeable than to appease one's hunger in a 
flowery meadow, and to slake one's thirst at a limpid spring. 
I find plenty here both of the one and the other; what can 
one desire more?" " It is then true/' replied the lamb, "that 
you abstain from the flesh of animals^ and that a little grass 
will satisfy you. ? If so, let us live like brothers and graze 
together.'' Immediately the lamb leaped over the enclosure 

into the meadow, where the wolf tore him in pieces, and 
devoured him. 
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My brother put the bags into their place again ; after 
i^hich^ one of the blind men said to him^ '* There is no need 
to lay out any thing for supper, for I have got as much vie. 
tuals from good people as will serve us all three. " At the 
same time he took out of his bag bread and cheese and some 
fruit, and putting all upon the table, they began to eat — the 
highwayman, who sat at my brother's right hand, picked out 
the best, and ate with tUem; but, whatever care he took to 
make no noise, Bacbac heard his chops going, and cried out, 
immediately: — " We are undone, there is a stranger among 
us ; '^ and having said so, he stretched out his hand, and hav- 
ing caught hold of the highwayman by the arm, and cried out 
'^ thieves,^' fell upon him, and beat him soundly. 
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He returned home again, full of grief and indignation 
and goingjuto his mother's apartment said, "Ah ! madam, yoa 
were right ; instead of friends, I have found non^ but perfidi- 
ous ungrateful wretches, who deserve not mj friendship, whom 
I renounce, and promise you I will never see more. ^' He 
resolved to be as good as his word, and took every precaution to 
avoid falling into the same inconvenience ; taking an oath 
never to give an inhabitant of Bagdad any entertainment again 
while he lived. He drew the strong box, in which he had put 
the rents he had received from his estate from the place where 
he had placed it in reserve, and put it in the room of that he 
had emptied, and resolved to take out every day no more than 
was sufficient to defray the expense of a single person to sup 
with him. 
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A bee observed a fly, that was frisking near her hive. 
^' What business hast thou there ? '^ said the bee in a furious 
tone. '' How darest thou, vile animal, approach the queens of 
the air?"" You have great reason, truly," said the fly," to be 
thus angry. Fools alone would keep company with such cap- 
tious creatures as you are. " "And why so ? " said the bee ; "no 
people are wiser than we ; we have the most wholesome laws, 
and no republic is so well regulated as ours. TVe suck no- 
thing but odoriferous flowers ; and the honey that we make is 
as delicious as nectar; whilst thou doest nothing but buzz 
about, and subsistest on filth and nastiness. " " We live as we 
can," replied the fly; ^'poverty is not a crime ; but anger is. 
The honey that you make is sweet, but your heart is all 
bitterness ; for, to be revenged on an enemy, you would des- 
troy your own life ; and in your rage, you do more mischief to 
yourself than to your adversary. " 
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I.— Speak louder^ I have great difficulty in hearing and un- 
derstanding you. I am somewhat deaf, 

2. — A chawkidar has just come in from Burhee to say that 
fi murder was committed there last night* 

3. — Let him come in. I will examine him myself. 

4. — Well chawkidar ! When did you leave Surhee^ how did 
yoa travel^ and at what time did you arrive here ? 

5.— The Thanahdar sent for me last night at 10 o^ clock. 
I left Burhee at midnight. I travelled on foot^ and arrived at 
10 o. c. this morning. 

6. — You say a murder has been committed. If you know 
any of the particulars of the case^ state them. 

7. — I know nothing. The Thanahdar was to hold a pre- 
liminary investigation the morning after I left. The murderer 
had not been caught. 

8. — Order my horse to be saddled at once. The Court is 
closed. Chaprassie ! my Shola hat and riding whip ? Be quick I 
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T. — A horseman camp from Rampoor last night at II 
o'' clock, — what news did he bring ? 

2. — He brought a report from the Deputy Magistrate which 
he sajs is most important. 

3.— Where is the report ? — you have got it of course. 
Open it and read it. 

4.-^No^sir! The horseman gave it to the Nazir, who has 
not vet come. 

5. — Then he must be punished^ as I gave special orders th»t 
all reports of importance should be brought to me, wherever 
I should be, at any time of the day or night. 

6. — Here is the Nazir, he will answer for himself. 

7. — Nazir ! where is the report of the Deputy Magistrate 
of Rampoor, which you received last night ? 

8. — Here it is, Lord of Generosity. When it reached this 
slave, hi» master slept* 
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Ir — Do not call upon me at so early an hour as 8 o' clock 
A. M.^ I do not wish to see any one before 10 o' clocks unless 
it be absolutely necessary. 

2. — You once told me, Sir, that if I had any report to 

4 

IQQake, to come to you at any hour of the day or night, where- 
ver you might be. 

3. — Certainly, if- the matter regarding which you wish to 
»peak to me is one of public importance, but not otherwise. 

4.-*- Shall I make my report now, or wait until you come to 
Court. 

5. — Not now — I have other business to transact which 
must be got through before the Court apens. 

6. — Tell the bearer to bring me the two boxes of papers I 
left in my room. 

7. — They have been already brought, and the clerk has 
eome and awaits your orders. 

8. — Tell him to sit down for a few moments* You may 
then retire. I shall be at Court precisely at 11 o' clock. 

I. 
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J^ — Wkf Hd jmt mat tamtt tkb vonug wWft I seat for 
yoa?— Ivnhedpartiniaffij toKejoa. 

2. — ^I had such a severe poia in mj Uomack that I coold 
BOliBore. 

Su— Toa hmre auide this ezcaae «> often oa similar ooca- 
sionsy that I do not now beliere joo. 

4^ — Sir, I never tcdd a lie in my life, and were I to trr 
1 do not think I should sncceed. The dignilj of the Pkesenee 
would not permit. 

5^ — Yon are fined 4^ annas and if yon oommit a like offence 
in fittnre, yon shall be dismissed. 

6. — 1 am sorry to hare displeased your Honor, and I hope 
lor your pardon. 

7* — ^Speak the troth, and be atteatire to your duty — and 
yon will find me a rery good and indulgent master. 

8«— By yoor Lordship's faror the humblest slave may be 
eialted. II this time the criminal be pardoued, he will not 
again offend the majesty of the Judge. 
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1. — Can you tell me if there has been much rain in the 
interior ? 

2, — Yes Sir — a Tcry great deal. The landholders were 
heginning to be afraid that the crops would be destroyed. 

3. — How would that injure the landlord? The cultivator is 
the person who would suffer. 

4. — Certainly^ he would suffer most ; but if he loses every 
thing, %f course he cannot pay his rent. 

5. — Is not the landholder able to recover his rent by law ? . 

6. — Yes ; he can seize the unfortunate cultivator's property 
and sell it. 

7i-— Is -that course frequently followed. 

8. — Never by a good landlord — though there are many who 
do so in Bengal. There is no greater blessing to the raiyats in 
Bengal than a good landlord, for the power of the landlord to 
make his tenantry happy or miserable is very great. 
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1. — Will you be good eaough to sit down until the Moon* 
«hi comes ? 

2. — MooDshi Sahib^ this gentleman has some valuable infor- 
fnation to give. Take his statement down in Hindoostani^ 

« 

exactly as he makes it. 

3. — Very good Sir, permit me to go for my pens^ penholder, 
ink, paper, and spectacles. I shall not be an instant absent. 
. 4. — I hope my Lord, that you will net let any native know 
who your informant is, as, were it known, I might lose my 
life. 

•5. — Make your mind quite easy. I am a very discreet 
person, and the Moonshi Sahib is most trustworthy. 

6. — 1 shall tell you all I know my Lord« You can then do 
as vou like. 

7. — Chuprassie ! go and tell the Moonshi, that I have beea 
«raiting for him a long time. 

8. — I see him coming your Highness. He is not a bow-shot, 
irom this, and will be here in the twinkling of an eye. 
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1. — Where is the Barkandaz who brought the report of tha 
robbery from the Thanahdar of Sarkahpoor? 

2, — He has gone to eat his dinner; but he left word with 
the Nazir that he would be back in a few moments, 

3. — I distinctly told him to wait until I had decided this 
case. These people are very disobedient. 

4. — Shall I go and call him ? I know his house. It is jiot 
one hundred and fifty yards from the gate of the Court house^ 

5. — Yes. In the meantime Sir-rishtahdar, will you be good 
enough to read this Report? Bead it slowly and distinctly 
that I may understand every word. 

6. — Oherisher of the poor, — peace and safety ! From intelli- 
gence received from a trustworthy informer, the servant of 
the servants of His Highness, ascertained that the house of 
Gokul, the Milkman, was to be robbed— r 

7. — Stop ! You read much too fast. I have not been long 
in the country, and. therefore, I am not well acquainted witti 
your language. 
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!• — When I ask you a question^ I desire a reply ; whereas 
you have put to me another question in return. 

2. — I did not mean to be disrespectful. It is the habit of 
the people of this country to do so. 

8. — I wish to know if yob did^ or did not, carry my orders 
to the Thanahdar last night at 10 o^ clock when you received 
them? 

4 — ^No Sir ! I did not. I felt unwell, I had a severe head- 
ache, but I went this morning at sun-rise. 

6. — Had you informed me of this of your own accord, 
I should have excused you. Now you shall be fined 12 anahs. 

6. — I assure you. Sir, what I say is perfectly true. Itam 
Copal will bear witness for me. 

7. — Your fault is not that you told a lie ; but that you 
attempted to conceal the truth. 

8. — Your slave is guilty., Pardon him, Cherisher of the 
poor. 
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No. 1. — What is all this noise about ? The business of the 
Court must not be interrupted in this manner. 

2. — RamDeen and one of the Chaprassies are fighting ; and 
though the Jemadar has interfered^ they will not be quiet. 

8. — Bring them both into Court this moment. 

4. — This Chaprassie, Sir, struck me several blows with a 
thick stick. See the wounds on my head and urm. 

6. — Make out a charge of assault and I shall investigate the 
case at once. 

6. — Now state your case clearly; but in as few words as 
possible. 

7. — lama poor man — my house is at Doomree, a village 
about 10 kos from this place. My father died last Doorga 
Pooja. 

8. — Ask* him a few questions. He will take hours to get to < 
the end of his story. 
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I. — When did you leave Tulsipoor, and when did you'arrive 

here? 

2.— I left Tulsipoor at 10^ o* clock, last night Sir. The 
Magistrate sent for me to his own house at 9 o' clock, and told 

me that if 1 delivered this letter to you before 8 o' clock thift 

morning, I should be well rewarded. 

S.— I did not receive it until a quarter before 9 o' clock, I 
cannot give you any remuneration. 

4. — I pray you to make enquiries, Sir ; I entered your gate 
exactly as the clock was striking seven. The servants said 
-you were in bed, and askep. 

5. — I shall do so. Did you meet any rebel horsemen on 
the road? 

6. — No. The villagers at Jungipoor told me to be cautious^ 
as some were encamped two miles off the road. 

7. — Ram Deenl tell me exactly at wh;it hour this man gave 
you this letter ? 

8. — What he has stated. Sir, is perfectly correct. If he has 
been promised a reward he is entitled to it. 

9. — Here ! Take this bag, it contains 58 rupees 14 anahs 
and 6 pies. 
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ijW 4^ vtJUy ^jU% l^^dJ «4JU «<^ ^f u^^. 0%*, i, J 



( 74 ) 
OORDOO, No. 1 —HIGH PROFICIENCY. 




C,- V ^ »V^ti ^J\ li^yi 4!L^ tX| 

«Axa. u ^^ Ujl . Kijiji -^j^ ob ^ c.g Jj^ji- ^ (y^^ 






( 75 ) 
OORDOO, No. 1 —HIGH PROFICIENCY. 



^ ojls^^b tXj ctLl jL^ ^ y« -^^ Jy> jy»^ y;*^ oy;lV 
. US Ul *4JlA U^ Uj,^ ^ ^ UJ Uil u-4-ai - Ui UU. 

•^ OV^ V^.' »-^ -^♦^ cTJlri ^^^ J-^a^ *i^^ - »l* «»H^ 

^) . ^ )0jX <.My e^i^ j^ V **-»* ^ (^ ^' V *i- 
y«A viJUl jlJ ct-iU J ^*i» Ji*; ,^l< »jjii JU J ^IJ.. ^ 



( 76 ) 



SANSKRIT, No. I— HIGH PROFICIENCY, 



s^ 



t'i^^Tcfl^ 



• 



^l^ftbl 



^ »s 






( 77 ) 



SANSKRIT, No. l~HIGH PROFICIENCY, 



Tmnlr w?ir*Tft ^Nir^it?r ?ran^^nf^ «ii4iciiO<r<i i 



( 78 ) 
SANSKRIT, No. I— HIGH PROFICIENCY. 



WTcfs I ci^m ^ ^msRTs ftlity<5^Ena5 4^1!**^ tot 

^T 'CTPT ^mn^ ciciKd t MfisjMlV* i msf^ toto^ 
^if ^?n^^ t^^ii ii«<i^^H^ ^4i(M«<4ii ^n^nrirr- 



( 79 ) 



SANSKRIT, No. l^HIGH PROFICIENCY. 






( 80 ) 



SANSKEIT, No. 1—SIGH PROFICIENCY. 



vh V ^ Hm9^ m.<nit<?«< <.i^4. i ^<i wie«i*}«i ^itiifir 

■Bfli^ iBTwrfi^ irfH Trfi^iw ^nrf^ inf^^ ^ ^^ 
^nTjTPBn ^Ttrr, ^w Hui** ^rt* weft wir^» 

ftf^rRr ftnfTpi ^pw^pt finircT 'Bn^JTw?^f%TCf?r, ^narir^T- 



( 81 ) 



HINDEE, No. I— HIGH PROFICIENCY. 

^ ^^%T^ m ^ TTi: TrfbffTO^ ^sj^ TT w %, ^n: ^^ 

TRiir^ ^T *hH'Iii irspc T'srm ^rc ^ept irnr ^rr^ % ftr 
iflTTO 'it ^ ^TO T'TTC ftRTP? ^T^ T ^Brn; ^ ^tct) 

TH TTfNm ^ wrir ^rq^ wt^ t^ ^'^ «jr: ttt:^'^ ^ 

iSfffef cT TT f%^ ^^ '^HT'lfT % ?:TT, ^ ^ ^HT Mgl^llt 

^ "^ * 



( 82 ) 



HINDEE, No. 1—HIGH PROFICIENCY. 

^re ^*in ^rCT{ TT^r?^ % ^ finsTr Ki^if ^ ttw ^w 
^nwrftrc ^ ^3nn %i: ^nr^ ftw w ^pt Trrarfti ^nr 

li^ iFW f% %i^ ^J^ ^^^ ^ 1? ^* b^^i, ^ iiT %?::i 

^w 1^ Tft % ^ fwRfi ^^ %, i[^ ^^ t^ ^?rr 
iffaT ?i^ir ^^nrt ^i^ Triin, ftr g'l^ ^^ twr ^ 

'^ ' ^ ■ • 



( 83 ) 



HINDEE, No. I— HIGH PROFICIENCY. 
Vy^ 'liTO tiira ^ ^T^ ^RTOT ^PTT ^, ^Wt TK ^T^^RT 

fir^PT. ^^ ^^ ftr %^ $T? 'R'^r: M<'^i; ^3^ «nnr 
Ti^ ^TRft ^^ ^rccTi ^rniT ^r^ ?ra ftr ir^^ % ^ vnc ^ 

^BRis ^rt:^ irt %, ^ ^iT -nsw ^r^ %i ^ % tt 
^fw ^ "^niT ftrm ^trtt % 1 



( 84 ) 



HINDEE, No. l—HIGH PROFICIENT. 

^TT ^^3i<i1 ^^nc "^ ^; ^ wi^ ^ m ^v^r t:% ^fPiT, 
«nrirr^ sfi^ ^i[^ ^i)iT i:^^ t^ f^ «f ^inr ^<t ii^, ?n^ 

^^^i<*i ^^^ ^t^ TT^ Traic f^^, ^Twt M'^gi<fl*f ^TTC 

^TET iwr? Onnfr, ^^Ktli ht«pt ^rfi: ^tc ^nrt 
^ ^Tt Tx5f fttr, HTC ^ xf^ ^iT 'Pnnt, ^tt: 
Tn§T ttT , ^^frncr tt^^, Sm^ ^"^ ^i^ ir^w xn^ ^Brnc 

?ft^ f^ ^ vr% ^, T^ 'in^t '?m Trarr t^^ 
% ^rtt TT «infl 5R1?: ^T^ ngfTT ? '^rr ^pra? utt ^n" 



( 85 ) 



HINDEE, No. I— mail PROFICIENCY, 



•V * •v 



'vnc ^nft Phiil ^TTSf^ ^T^" ^nc ^wr ^ % ^ft^ ^^^^ 
^•m^ wt ^rar^, wt ftfrft ^jin w^ wre^nc 'fti?!^, 

^nft ^ ^CTT, ftr '^Brra wt % ^ 5^ ^wr §^ ttT 
^ ; '^ ^'^ ^^ \\ mx^ ^n»m -mi ^Rtrr ^^i«r< 



r*4<cii ^, ^BrT«r f'ira' f^ "^njt ^^ ^nc ^^inf t5t, ^mr 

^^RT ^ wire ^lf^*Ji ^ Wj^ %, ^^TTT ^w ftnNt ^T^ 

'?m, 'rnr ^ ! ^btft wt^t't ^ ^^r^R %, grw ^^ ^^w^n 

lira ^mrr, ^n: ^T??r ^p: iim f^ wnr ^ ! ^mr^ 'wn: 
?Rira 'lerT^ "srsr ^ ^CTrtft ^'^nc f^, VS^ ^^ ^^n^:^ ? 



( 86 ) 



BENGALI, No. 1—HIGff PROFICIENCY. 

1^ 7ft:F5 Ttf^tT, ^r^t? ?srF3F ^srt'^'s C^f?l«T ^- 

aft^ ^t?ri wt^inFtc^ c^ i^»j (:^>rT ^^i^i-^^- -^ft^ 



( 87 ) 
BENGALI, No. 1—HIGH PROFICIENCY. 

^?1 ^TBt? 5r?lfF ?tff^ Jftf«»^«( 4^s 5r^ »if^^ 
^?c^ 4?ftT ^?t^ f^f^s^ i^^iT I »iit n^^ ?t9tjr«s 

■acifj Y^ 'f^^*' ^^^^ ^^^ I tfJit^ 'S^t^tJC fl:5^ 

*ra[?i«> Tfl;^ ^n^ ?5«« <j^ ?»f ^^^^ 5Pf|r?i chw 

«KU^ 3?5l >^^^ ac^ >i5p«t f^cwrsst ^^f^^ ^:twjr i 
"^^y ^*) Tt^r, 4f c^arc?? si'^Ttjl ^T^s i^ ^f?^ 



( 88 ) 



BENGALI, No. 1—niGn PROFICIENCY. 

»i^»i »r»n'f 'ttw "8tci "Kc^? snr^»rc<? wfsgsii 

ff? ^?l ^wj ^5t5r ^ft^^ ^ '^ ^^nt? "^F^ 

'^f^'s ^fyi <c5Fi «iTir ^Ttc«r c^ w»f «?tfl«^ 

^tS^ 5t?T« ^!W»f %*T^1 J^it?! «tTC* I 



( 89 ) 



BENGALI, No. 1—HIGH PROFICIENCY. 

.^^ *j^ Ts:fr I ^3r ?rtan ■9tff'« Ttt^^ ^ »fw]^ 

«4rar W9V9T fir'R ^«t ^'-«rjr >rarf ?Tcifj? ^1>f ^T?t 
«it%*r9 f^' 5:t?n ^tt^i i ^sivs c^TJr «i*(w f^ ^rt 

v^f^fl*! cirfirt'T^j w«i^?c^ irW'^c'P^? ^*»rf ^g- 
flsrsf ^fjin -^x^ ^<Ptc?r ^ar^?r ^fjc^ mf^*!^, ft^ 



( 88 ) 



BENGALI, No. I— HIGH rROFICIENCY. 

«i'5[^Frtrt=c Tt?i ^m c^?i f«?tc^ c^, T*r2p^tc^ 
zl^^tfH ^« ire? ^1r^ ^T? '^tip ^^^^ ^^ ^c? c^ 
'9[^-9\ »fjft^ «:U^ «t?;i v^i9j 3i?^^<7 'srf^apt^ 

ff? ^t?1 ^c«T?r ^ac^ ^f]^^ I?:? ^ Jit^ir -^-^ 
^f^^ 5:f?rl Steffi 'T'nr 'STti^r c^ ?s*f ^Tt?t«^^ 
5(t^^ st?t« TV»t ^j5i ^^?n 9tTc^ I 



( »9 ) 



BENGALI, No. 1—HIGH PROFICIENCY, 

3Er^;r ^^i5F^ f^5f^ i^«T ^^^ ^mg ?t^^j? ^fsr^T?! 
^^^9 f ^' 5;tTrl ^1^^ I *^5r^ c^T^r ^^('ff f^cr ;n 

^^f¥st«l C^firc^^ ««1?:^C^ ^^^C^P^tC? ^^.iFf^^g- 

flsrsr ^rj?l ^^ tl^^^^ ^^5r?r ^f?c^ m%»i5r, f^^ 



( 90 ) 
BENGALI, No. l—HIGH PROFICIENCY. 

**Tt?i ^1*wi 'BT'O^t? <nri ^^^t *[*t9, »!5re5?r 

^rt^rw:^! ^ifnn cttc^ ^rwj «Tft?n »n!|t<r ^rjr* 
fft? •r^ir »r<^ »f?t^ «. ^f^*. cH^zv »f»rtc« 

*jw«i ♦[^IH mti'SCTE r ^PT^ f«5i^ >ra™^ vcsrr ^? 
5PTI ^? c^t f^ ^?^? v»i?Tf*r f®^ «it? f%^f 

Vt^:lW JTirnr? aWIt* iRpWlftt I 3K5t vc»i? 7«r •*!?- 

^ fltc^rv I cf^^m »r^'«r, sttifT^, »<t ^ 
♦r^t? ^•T "O^ 4wt CT-tn <»ittv»cte i ^«» ^ »^-9f 

cT*! ^rnr Ti I wr? ^'^n ^n «t? Ktt, i^p 



( 91 ) 



No. 2 —HIGH PROFICIENCY. 



The first thiag I must do is to congratulate you on 
Ofaarles's appointment. If this letter reaches you amid the 
pain of parting, congratulation will indeed seem a strange 
word ; yet it is^ I think^ a matter of real joy after all ; it is just 
what Charles seems best fitted for ; his principles and charac- 
ter you may fully depend on^ and India is of all fields of 
honorable ambition that this world offers^ to my mind the 
fairest. You know I always had a sort of hankering after it 
myself, and but that I prefer teaching Greek to learning 
Hindoostanee, and fear there is no immediate hope of the 
conquest of China, I should have much liked to hare seen the 
Ganges. To your family, India must seem natural ground ; 
and as for the separation, painful as it must be, yet do we not 
all in reality part almost as decisively with our friends when we 
once settle in life, even though the ocean should not divide us ? 



( 92 ) 



No. 2 —HIGH PROFICIENCY. 



On the approach of the enemy, the common people and 
tlie priests, dispersed over tjie neighbouring country ; the 
senators and magistrates with about a thousand troops took 
possession of the Capitol, and fortified it ; and in the city there 
remained only a few old men, patricians as well as plebeians, 
who were determined not to survive the destruction of their 
beloved city. These the Oauls speedily massacred, and reduc- 
ing the city to a heap of ruins, laid close siege to the Capitol 
On one occasion they had all but gained the summit of the hill 
on which it stood, by a path which was unguarded, when the 
sacred geese cackled, and thus saved the fortunes of Rome. 
Manlius, formerly consul, roused by the noise, rushed to the 
post of danger, hurled down the foremost assailant, and kept 
the others at bay till hit fxiends could come to his aid. 



( 93 ) 



No. 2 —HIGH PROFICIENCY. 



Some time in 1846 or the year following, two Chinese 
gentlemen came to my house in Canton, professing a desire 
to be taught the Christian religion. One of them soon return- 
ed home^ but the other continued with us two months or more, 
during which time, he studied the Scriptures and received in- 
struction, aiid maintained a blameless deportment. This one 
seems to have been the Chief, aiid the narrator was, perhaps, the 
gentleman who came with him, but soon returned home. 
When the Chief first came to us, he presented a paper written 
by himself, giving a minute account of having received the book 
to which his friend alludes in his narrative ; and of his having, 
been taken ill. During his indisposition, he professed to see a vi- 
sion and gave the details of what he saw, which he said confirmed 
him in the belief of what he had read in the book. And he men- 
tioned some things in the account of his vision which, I confess, 
I was then at a loss, and still am, to know whence he got with- 
out a more extensive knowledge of the Scriptures. He requested, 
to be baptized, bnt left for Kwang Se before we were fully 
satisfied of his fitness; but what had become of him I knew not 
until now. 



( 96 ) 



No. 3 —HIGB PROFICIENCY. 

1. Describe accurately the place ia which Ram Narayana 

wfts confined. 

2. It was a low cellar, under ground, perfectly dark and 

very damp; In the rains I should say there must have been 
two or three feet of water in it, 

3, ^Who released him and what was his appearance on 

being let out of his prison ? 

4.— H6 was almost quite white, very dirty, thin and emacia- 
ted, his hair and nails had grown to an immense length, and 
altogether he looked more like a dead than a living man. 

5._Yet in his deposition he has stated that he was not con- 
fined at all; but had remained in tne cellar of his own free 
will. Do you think that probable or possible? 

6— -No. His statement is easily accounted for. The 
Zamindar, on whose estate he is a raiyat, is very tyrannical, and 

he is afraid of him. 

7.— Do you know if any enmity previously existed between. 

this man and his landlord? 

g _ Yes. The former once accused the latter of bribing the 

Court officials, and though the Zamindar produced a dozen 
witnesses to prove that the charge was unfounded, the Magi s- 
rate is so sharp that he at once found out all were perjurers 



( 97 ) 



No. S — mo ff PROFICIENCY. 



1. — I have made every exertion iu my power to prepare the 
report you gave me 8uch strict injunctions to furnish this 
mornings but have failed to do so. 

2. — Unless you can satisfactorily explain your conduct^ 
I must represent it unfavorably to higher authority. 

3. — The spies I sent to make secret enquiries, only returned 
last night at midnight. I have brought them with me. and^ 
if your Honor wishes^ you can examine them. 

4. — Tell them to state clearly, accurately, and without 
reserve, all they have been able to ascertain. 

5. — Our opinion is, that the disturbance arose out of the 
extortions of certain bankers who had lent money to most of 
the respectable men in the town, and wanted to seize their 
property in payment. 

6. — This is a very common complaint. Mention the names 
of the parties implicated, both creditors and debtors. 

7. — We will give your Honor that information in your pri- 
vate room ; but we must ask you to excuse us telling you here. 

8. — Wait on me tomorrow morning at 6. a. m. If the 
information yon give leads to the conviction of the guilty 
parties, you shall be handsomely rewarded. 



( &8 ) 



No. 3 —HIGH PROFIcmsCY. 



1. — Relate the particulars of the capture of Kasim Aly, 
who is accused of inciting rebellion. 

2. — Your Houor will find all I have to say relative to the 
affair^ in my deposition which was taken down by the Daro- 
ghah, 

3. — Write a sharp letter to the Daroghah of Sumbulpoor, 
requesting to be informed why he has not sent in his report 
on the case of Kasim Aly and others, 

4. — Several letters, and official docyments are lying before 
you Sir, unopened. It is possible that one of them may be 
the Daroghah^9 report. 

5. No — I have examined them all carefully. I know the 
Daroghah in question to be a dilatory officer; and this is not 
the first time I have had to reprimand him. 

6. — Where is the accused at present confined? I hope no 
one has been allowed to communicate with him. 

7. — He was confined, when I left the place, in the DaroghaKs 
house, and I do not think any particular pains are taken to 
prevent his communicating with any one he pleases, 

S. — The case is one of singular importance; and if it is pro* 
ved that any carelessness on the part of the police has render- 
ed conviction impossible, the matter shall be reported for the 
orders of Government* It is enough. Depart. 



( 89 ) 



No.3 —HIGH PROFICIENCY, 



1. — I do not see why you should disbelieve the evidence of 
both : the first is a rei^peotable man, and would not give false 
evidence, while the second is a known blackguard. 

2. — That is true; but the Court must not be led away by 
tiny thing that may have come to their ears by private report, 
but must judge of the evidence laid publicly before them, 

3. — In the conversation that took place between you and 
the Zamindar, did you understand that he alluded to himself? 

4. — Did you go yourself to see the corpse^ and if so, in what 
state did you then find it? 

5. — Was the rope with which the deceased had hanged him- 
self still round his aeck, .or had it been removed ? 
^ 6. — He did not hang himself, be cut his throat with a razor. 

7. — I have then been misinformed by the Police OflScer. 
Send for him at once. 

8. — He has decamped, Sir, and although I do not like to 
accuse a man behind his back, I feel it my duty to inform you, 
that people say that the deceased did not commit suicide, but 
was murdered by his father-in-law at the instigation of thQ 
Daroghah, who wtis in love with his wife* 



f 100 ) 
No. 3 —HIGH PROFICIENCY. 



1. — I, at first, felt greatly alarmed; but at the man's 
earnest entreaty, and in the hope of rendering some assistance, 
I accompanied him to his father's honse. 

2. — Did any conversation take place between you on the 
road, and if so, what was the nature of it ? 

3. — Yes, Ram Deen spoke a good deal ; but in a wild and 
distracted manner. He was continually talking about his 
cousin by the mother's side, Mata Deen. 

4. — State the condition of Ram Deeiis house when vou 
reached it, — the position of the corpse, the disposition of the 
furniture, &c. 

5. — ^The corpse lay on its right side, and blood was trickling 
from a deep wound on the left temple. The deceased's clothes 
were much torn, and the furniture of the house disordered^ 
as if a severe struggle had taken place. 

6. — The deceased's house is in the middle of a village ; do 
the houses on either side adjoin it, or is there any space bet- 
ween them? 

7. — On the north side, one. wall serves for both houses; but 
on the south side, there is a space of two or three feet between 
the deceased's house and the one next to it. 

8. Before proceeding with the investigation of this case 

I shMl visit the spot myself. The Court is adjourned fcr one 
hour. Serjeant ! see that none of the witnesses abscond. 

You are specially charged with this duty. 



( 101 ) 

ARABIC, No 1— Degree. 

Ctr^' C^ji* U"'^'' ^' JV - *^^ '-^if**-' ^1 ^I ^.^j 
0>'u«J >i^ UJI^ l^Xo> 0>jJ) ^(J^ • cJk«k*!i j imS^Ae i^^ImIj 

y* IxJulj ■°A*J| t^itAJa 1 '^>l _<• Wwwi^lj . ^^Sm^ ^ v^ilu 

^ ».iAa.| J UC- wLU ^r« f' »'^ly J ^'* »r^l**^' J V^-^^JI 
J . te^I UUS-'I V. Vl JhJ] ipJ ol^o ^c^. J - ^}^ 
J.1^ v;^^^ ^1 lXjUI JU5^ . *^>> V J)^' VW «jl 

UjJk-AJJ ^^ j^\ l^A-o ,lij^ • l^J^ L>^dy ^i*J» ^J^ j^^* 
[jtdxkc i^joxjS Uir^-s-^ ^ * U^^ J^\ V^J;I J^^ J 

JI>i* uT^I <-^'^^* e/'* 1^-^^ - L^/*^l J^'^J ^-^^i' ^ K-uJ^ 
^^^AjJb J ^IUj ^0 ^^aJl iS'iliJ Viyll* . l^yU- «j^ ^^I'l 

^^^] J . U>i^ tOa^iil *{J.io IS) ^jj) ^]^y| U:Jdu kc] )ji] 



( 102 ) 



ARABIC, No. \— DEGREE. 



^j J\ ;>'kJ) li^l^ . JIV! -^: *^j ^ J-''«;l 



^1>^V^ ^ uJi>< aJjI*-. v-Tj^^ ^*^^ ' -> " *5^--^ 1^ *WII s>3x-« 
• jL»r^l ^ ijl^I y - *.Ur^l ^ *JI ^Ic ; . ^^1 a^^ \iyx^ ^Ifi 

^lAV^I ^ - ,^9uJ\ LXtW ^iwsr^ >^ ^c ^j^ j^ ^*^ 



( 103 ) 



ARABIC, No. 1 ^DEGREE. 



• « 



j^ wf ^-»*^^l >^ dV' J^ - ^^^^ j^i J^ rj^ ' 

vj f^5 OV) **^ h)^^ f^*^ *-S) ««>* J - oiyJI J J^l JuU 

^UJ) ^^JLc j-».iu Iti^ gjla'Lii ^jlA.yLi«*S j V^*^ Or*'*' '^^ 
t-Jlii/j fV^j^ ^J,l^'«2i f*j^^ - S^'l O^ c>i-^ J Ji*'' V^, 

, tJJlM. L.a.*^_,^| XI* ,jjj ^^u ^i^I ^aJUI^jjI *,^ 



( 104 ) 



ARABIC, No. 2 — DEGREE. 



^'j. ^\ji3] J^,j. ^i,-su !>»;- . ^t«« ^ j^ic j^i ^ 

. u»ljul| tijb OuiJ) J . Cf)jJ^] t.p'XMJ uJ*ift 

I "-• * • • ^ ^ ^ 
Jaui\ y J^^\\ (5jU i^Aii • J^^c^ylJ6^*>«J^^iT^^ys:i*- 
\ * * I" ^ ^ ^ 
I ^ ' - • • I 

>*^i j^i t^oic lyi ci^if J • 'f^'^'j j'XV"^'^ *=tr^'^ 

^-VdJt^'' «J-^' J^! ^^'-^ • «^>W**^I J^ '^^' "*^'^'' 



I " " 









( 105 ) 
ARABIC, No. 2 —DEGREE. 

» 

wJ'^l ^USI 'ly I oU;)' J • 5,UJ ^1 aVi J^I^l^ 



^ * ^ 






( 106 ) 
ARABIC, No. 2 — DEGREE. 



^.^ ic^\ ^ l^\ .^^ a^l ^.-^ ^,y 1 J15 

^j— a^l wXiKIl ^1 'wi I) • I— »4;iC ^ M^ l4«i *J. 
e/^^^'l^xr* Iri^^r^ ^ •-yi J • * — «j^ ^^^ ,^jl 1 ^xi^ 

*^l JjIj ^ jJaJI ^*>il Alic • Jit ^ 'vi^i^ UiVO O/i tcy 

^j J^l^yj^UW^ • li^l U*^o v-^Xi^ ^^^ULl lis, 
^j '^ o«i y/! fA a«i J • ^y«iJ ,;/• v^ ygf^ Uw^ 

^j;^n ^ Jli J^J ^ AJai ^ • i^jl jO J*Jl 

J**! J^'l ^^"^ v^> j^ • ^^jO.j'JSJI ^i' U*J|^.U 
^5a'l ^i w-aJI jly ^ *x^ • *jolaj IL*) i s-«U| ^^j ^ 







r io7 ) 

PERSIAN, No. 1 —DEGREE. 

^w jy a* J J ijjiixilwj ^yA^I i'f^^.j o|^ jl Ij y - ci-^)j *JU 

J^jUSjd 9^^ ^A^^jb citl^ff J^^*^^ oJl^i Ji-*^-*' ^^i-^ 

ij^j^ ijjtM sj^Uci ^^uy ^_i^A\ 1^ o^ cXu jy ji^ys^i b 

ai^ ^^SLo j\j^^ *A*«»jc> ^Ijl ^^J - C;^wa.;ji| jUXcl j Oj^ l»by« 
^y» ^lyl jiy ^ •J;^'^ J ^ibU ^j^ aLxs^ ^UUj obj/^ 

oUl^Ai »t3^ jy*^ 6sl3 cA^6Jsi UU^ilaJU Vi::^^^^^ »tijb^JLiol^ 

vJv'*^' J^i^ ^^ u^*^ - \j:^M.^O^d^^ wliiiLnS ^^aift>^ l^j'^ 

•• • . • 



( JOS ) 



PERSIAN, No. 1 —DEGREE. 






*J - v:^l*3 ^^ (^y»a«^ iJMuLm^ is^UjJLJu K ciii^ vJllU^ k,V^*^ 



t, ^^'^i ^,liJ c>Al| J Jl«^U^ vs^'jjJI ^VJJ g *J Ij «uJ^j 



( 109 ) 



C5- 



PERSIAN, No. 1 —DEGRBJS!. 

g,Ui.j 1,^0 ^^^j ^Ui.^j^.. *r «:.Ab ^J jj - «i#rf<ii 
tf'r'^ ^li*-£j «J-^^iJ »j,j*^ C^li ^_yO . ,^^ Ax^^^,«a« 

b Chi- JV J - '^'^a ***!;' «=t/i*" t^^!?*^ "^jy" u"^ ^i^i ^ -> 
»t- I; efy^J J - cf '»*^ ,Js^ Jir* h kJ^' - sj^ir^ >»^V 
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PERSIAN, No. 2 —DEGREE. 
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PERSIAN, No. 2 ^DEGREE. 

jyjaclj J_v^ •^-'l^y •;^j\:jV>i »JV c/'i^J:--'' ^tJ 

«^J — W 1; tt/*** vy' — w/ «jr>H * c^j — '^ 1; «)'>0' 11/**^ '-''•- 
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PERSIAN, Xo. 2 — DEGREE. 






/•» 







, • «» — »f j v^'i ' — ^ u/J^ "'^ 



K^ ^%^ ^ i .^t^ ^•^,3j-'^ ws.-*^ ^ ^ U 
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OORDDOO No. 1 —DEGREE. 

^;'-W cr?^ - L^ ^-"^ *-^ titrV «^^ ^wAl/* cry If J*«^ 

Lf^j-s L**^"l>^ JJ>I '^f^cJ*-^' tt/i^j - ^^ us'"' ^*^ ^.r*** lJ 
^ ^ ^ j^*-^^ - j^ J^jjj J^i ^y^y ^' -i^'v.^^^* ^^^ 

• viA* L^^ u-V cr> <^ ur^' 3 lsr^ - c/^ 



( JI4 ) 



OORDOO No. 1 —DEGREE. 



jM. ^\ ( jy. If j^-,1 '^l - ^A ' i'^ Jo ^ J'j J. jI viiil J.j^^ «^ 
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OORDOO No. 1 ^DEGREE. 

2_ tii) ^ - ^i ^:i *i^ii; ^^ i^u i_i - ^5? j^ 






*• •• 

- J^ t-^i^ 4X3iI.iKA» ^y^j ^x/ u^-», ^^J^ j^ Ci3 <^ix^ j^^la 

•ft 
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OORDOO No. 2 —DEGREF. 

dJU ^Ki ^j^ cUj v^ ^* li^ c)^ 

If^ I Ji ■ •» ^r?^ -/^^ Jt^ 'O* 

v^l^V** vi;**>^ u;^lV ^ c;"'^ ^ LT^ 

V^ L^/ ^to^ sSj^^ lJUA^^ 



•^ *^r^ -^ c^a/* ^-'h; 



•-r 



Jtib 



If^ Ixf^ Ja) ^1^ ^1 1^ Aftx ^Jfcf 
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^[A. iu-v. Jh, ^-JiJ^^M iji 
Ifyb 14 ^yi ^ UJT ^ ^ Jj^ J J 

•^y^ ^yi ^)h'^ &* *«f H— y w^ 

^ v-^ l»iAA <^ (4;* ^ e;*^ ,y^ (3;* 
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OORDOO No. 2 —DEGREE. 

^>^ *^^0^^ J-?' ^J i^*^ e/"^>^ (^ 

^j «iiii^ oU) ^^AAy, ^jU ^5 ^:i^ 

eir^^ '^ J>^ J«i c^j J'^^ ^^^ «-j!>* 

A)^ «)^3 c;i^ Ir*^ *^ ci?* c»r*?^ »j t;^" 

^^j «j[^j If cu;^ ijr/ *^y' **"i^ 
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Kjo) ^\i ,j«nJ *yJ ^ <j/ vl I/-W ^A 

-p-j *-'i'^ J^' ^^ji'J^^ us^ Sf^. "-r^ 

^-^ *^liri L/-^ )J^ ^ K^j\'^\) 

^j *iu hj:> ;;U >i j^^^^y 

^ ^A U^ ^ ^ lo) ^ JJU ^ 
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OORDOO No. 2 —DEGREE. 

«-Vij^ "^'.Ji \j^ y^(i/i *<?^*4^' 

■-Ji/ij^ 3^ ef^ *^-^i ^ ^ 

'—y. )^^ A j^:^ 3^i^ \^^y^ *{'i'5« 

H *• •» 

y.) ^a3^ »^*- r^ *i^^ vJ*^ ^"i'vi;^* 
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-ji /*i^ «-^" *-^ tt^V t/i/j «^^.>l 

r 

v^ >'^ J** «^ ^^ L^ ^y iy 
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SANSKRIT, No. 1— DEGREE. 



h\kV^\\^ '^ ^RTni<8r ^rxd^M^y^Ai-ii ^F^^^^^ ^y^r?rf^ 



«^ 



^c^fk* 'j:^ 7«i^<i*ht zrScT ?rf^[^^ 



> 

*<ry*ftl<l '^ V^^Wl ^[^tWT II^RlfM I ^ g tlTW^- 

^ ^ ^ >^ >* ^ 



*>f 






■jrft^i 



^ *v*s 



4 

if^ ^T^r^nnr^ ^ick^i ^f^ ?n^T# ^if^^ ^ ^ 
x^^^w^ 4j«ic|cn ^rerfir^rtT ^Tcftf^T OiP^di 'fj^Efa^fi 
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SANSKRIT, No. \— DEGREE, 



ftinnftr 



ff^iRn^'^cr I Hn^fd 



r^nt^Mirci ^ ci4*^rd ^^rtRt ^m^ ^^isit ^^rtn 

^lOwc^pcra^rw^ ^Rj ^r^9^^ f^«hlfcird ^R^n* 
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SANSKRIT, No. 1— DEGREE, 



OS 
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SANSKRIT, No. 2— DEGREE. 



«<\ 



igi^c^Ki^j' 



^rra^ingrT^rRT f w^xnn" 9im5ih ^ftwt inrraTi i 
f^T^FTPirs lifter: ^^Iti ^j?f «r^ ^^fcr ^r^jpir^ i 



^HRJi 
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SANSKRIT, No. 2— DEGREE. 



•*v ^^ ^ « *v ^^ *s, •«* 



*l*'^m«^^cqfl* ^^llt ^P*T ^W I 
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SANSKRIT, No. 2— DEGREE. 

^srrai 9i:cf;RfV f^fH Hxn#i^<iryi<n:f B ^ i^- 1 



\cii«ir^ 



Trt^no^ ^^jTO T^T^ <sn*^c| M<cjU[M<itgli 

?nf*T <iir*i-5 ?Rtg>Tft ti^ddftj iR^rtf^ff w^ ^i.\ 
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HINDEE, No. 1— DEGREE. 

m 

(^d^ Tf ^inr ^M«n ^ra^ ^cn^ % ^n: t^ ^rm ^Bj^ufi 
snir T^ f^ ^Tt w t:^ % ^^rPi inift ^«Nt «t 

in^ % t'lf ^ v4«t^i <^di % ^ s56i>3) %T iHBT %n: 
># >* 
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HINDEE, No. \— DEGREE. 

^ ^xr ticf ^T ^^^ ^^ ^ %^ ^^ ^^ ?^ xrft- 

f^ ^n:§ ^ ; f%^ ^nra" ^^ ^ra ^ ^^1 ^w ^ ^ 
<wt % ^r? ^fH ''^ wr3c %, rf f^ % ^fK ^*KaO 
^ "Pt't 5r<T fif^nT WR^ 6i^< ^ 9Rt "^r^ ^r:^ % ; ^3^ 
f^ f^^ ^ ttf^ ^"^ f^ % ^Erfira %cft %. ^r^- 

^35B ^rw ^fw % %^ WPciS* w ^ f^ ftn: x?i:% 

^ f^ ftTcTC ^liilchi ^?n^ ^nnff 'ir^ Tif^^ ^^nt ?^ ^ 
irm ^^ ^, ^TT ^crmr %n: wf^ wPf ^ (^<^iJ^^i 

% ^TcTT f^^ TWS ¥3 ^5T^ ^fl^ T %^ ^EfR^ ^RZ^ % 

TT^ra?: 7\viA^ ^^ ^TRT^ iTT^ %. ^n: vr^ ^i:^ iwr^ 

H^TT ^ ^IR:^ % ^^IH^ ^ ^EHPHT i" ^Tl" ^CtHT '^ WTT %. 

^fr^ % ?crr % t^% ^rg- ^f^ %(?ft % i 
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HINDEE, No. 1— DEGREE, 

TT^w %T?: 5^ ^[ftn:^ % I cn<^x^^5!^?r^ wSTEnct^nrj 
JIB ^ iT^r '^ %n: ^3R5ft %t ^rra ire ^^ ^3r ^Jr 

^M<^|i|e|l^H ^rfiT ^ TT^ ^rsn^ ^T8RT ^3^rat TpTT ^ 

M^\< ¥i5cT iRpim tJn: ^^nera f%$ t ^r¥ fwfW ^'^ fti 

i^TRf ^M*i< f^ ^ t ^ f^ ^^?r ^^ ^nrt % %c 
% f^cn^ ^ •fT! %n: ftcrr ?t^ ^^ % wftr % 'f^R 
mr ^rm tt! ^ % t^ fsr^ xnn ^rt i 
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HINDEE, No. 2— DEGREE, 

^flT^ cT^t ^RTO ^nrr^ ^ ^TT, cT^ cTft ^^TR ft^ 

^m ^ 'fift ^BTT^Pf mtr, 5pnft g^ ^t Trartr i 
^r^unw f'T*^ ^nr '^mr, ^rc^ra ^^ ^i%r ¥f% wi^ i 

^ITiT tft ^SRft: r^trct, ^ ^^ ^R- ITRcr ^Rt I 
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HINDEE, No. 2— DEGREE. 

icnrc w^r^ ft^ ^^ trt't^ ^ ^^^ if 
^brh: ^irtt ^fT^ Tn:?T wrs <]<iH<i ^rft: > 
^(cci Tiw^ «<niO T^^f^^^ncir ^ifH II 

ft 

^^ ^'ft TTCT ^nir ^[m ^swr f^ ^ i 

^5^ ^ f'TT '^W ^irfr ^CTff ^^nf'T ^BTWt ^T ^TC It 
TFT ?RPT ^raiT IF ^ 3^ 'IfTfT ^ 33T f | 

% 'n^-qiq IT ^n^ ^rf^ ^ra%%ifpr ir 
^vt^ ^ «ftir<* ^FPT ^nr irfr '^ro ^^rhi f 
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HINDEE, No. 2— DEGREE. 
rf^ WhIt ^iyi< ^ilciCf ^T ^HI§ I 

<sy*^ '^'nrft f^^'i 'rf^^ ^t^ ^Trmr n 
t%ti^ ^ ^rnr •rm ^NfcT ^5^ T^ B 
Si fiT^t Tpr f5p?t ^fi^" % tt^^ct ^ o 

^¥ f^^pc ^snft^T m^ct ^^^ 4<ui{ \ 

?nr ^r^ fwnff %ft «|3 ^rfi' ^3 ^^r^nc it 



^ N« -^ • 

j:% ^t ^r- tt^ TTig ^nr^^^ «n^ i 
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BENGALI, No. l—DEGREK 



zsrtj ^1^ ftC^W ^* T1 ^W 



.--.- .r.-, — ...,-.. --,^,- -^_,, -,^.-, — «->« 

Z'^ St^ ^tcT ^«.^«it«. IS'^ «t3ri ^tr^, c^ «^ f;j4t- 

*5(^^1^ Mf*H** ^-UTH?^? *f?r5l'5rC?ir P j ifM I ^ ^^ 

^*r«riH cc^Q?!, wr? ^^t«15«» ^w ^iTan ti^vf ^?i, 
«jnrT^?tt5p i5rw «T«t?5ri^ 3Pf|r?i 'STit? ^^r^ snrf ^- 

ar^«i ^f??l Ti^'T ^^5^? ^?i ^fr^ ^t^, %T^i? 
^»r ^t^*H^, ^T^i ^ •^wt i;!* 1 5r?^ 1^?r;r ^nnr 

^*^ ^ftgl C l «I5^ ^^Cf ^TFt5[^ ^'^CR't «ic*f?^^ 
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BENGALI, No. 1— DEGREE. 

v}Xvi^ "a^ 7jip^ 7t9r?l <'ft«t '^ti:^ *r5R% Ji^jii^ 
■ptirar ^f'T's 3?:t«T •ii^c'ifcH ^aiR^ ^1%?^ c^f ?*fi 

Tftc? ft'5'Si ^ti^ *ttr?r t "lt^»nr «i^jtJrj ft^c?r ti^ 

^r^rjsi^^^ t^F!»l ^f?iil ^*i^ ^st^tH ?tf4rc'5 
^ir ^^'s ■«ri%^ I "sr^j ''^•it? ^^srtc^r c^ttg^tsf ^^?i 

iwrt? cipt coN ^c?i W5rj 1^9 ^^JrtcJT iffirj 
i^in f^-ftfn^ ^tTt? ^T^ritT?' •^^ir^tc^ titft^ iff?^- 

»tc^ (SPt^JTT? tt^^^^TTJit'f ^^w^^c^tir ^^TfTsr^ 

«r^t^ ^t?, i^J "i^mr ^BR^isr ^Tt?'«i, tfsr^w'sr ^ 
tf^nrt*it^5r »i^f ciitriim' Wt-r^ftsr c^it^?-*^ t?^c? 
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BENGALI, No. \— DEGREE. 

^C<^^1 ^:5ff^r*r ^«.^^ ^t^t? ^l^T ^tt I *<t^ ^^^ 

5f^ »f^ ^t?r ^S ^?r H^ 7rt?t 10^^^ c^T^ ^I'c^^ 1 
^T?, ^i5l? ^rp ^^c?? w^T^R-, -^^i:^ ^^m? tt^Tsr, 

nt^ ^ftc^, ^^^]t %T^T? ^i5s^?c«i vfif ^ et^l1% 

^^.tf^s^i -^ijs^ 4^^ ?rr^; c^*^t^?l?r <^f«r^?t^ 
*f^«1T7 ^^t^^ ^*^ t^l ^C^^1 "^^^j ^^•n^ti 

^?fiT?r^^ ci»T*5f^iJ t'M?^t ^^^tc«t? "sip^^^vs ^'s^ 
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BENGALI, No. 2— DEGREE. 
^ ^»n ^^T C«ift?t^ I 

oj«n srmi •r^ ^t?, ^^j <$«» ^, . 

^ c^iiR «r^j *i^im II 

inwtsts '^^f^» ^cnr '^fSif^r, 
t^w f^ c^x ^fw, ^1 K!^ ^r^'tir. 
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BENGALI, No. 2— DEGREE. 

^(.T^ 7[^j t^, f ^^«r ^f^ hm, 

?W«l ?Pf%9l VW, ^[C^ ^TtPHT ^^p 

U ^Hd t^i 'wi, tc^?r ^5T -"tin, 

>ft«i ^t^^t^c^ tiTTi, fH T3[ ^t'Si ^f^n. 
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BENGALI, No. 2— DEGREE. 

^irj c?"^ 1Wc^ 1^w, cttrs "sm^Tf ftc^r, 
CJiftf ig;4ft i5:t«T cs^^ II 

;j^l;r «rc3f? «iT^, ^^V^^ ^irt? cHt^l, 
«i>r? ^gr^^^, ^»fir •*r?if 3t*«?, 

t^JT F^ JTTft; C^ OfAll I 

^^ii 35:t"»r TWI ^c? 1 

«1f «tit i^tfR fti^c? I 
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No. 3— DEGREE. 

The Tillage eomnmiiitiet ave little repablics, baTiog nearlj 
eTeiy thing thej can want within themteWes^ and almost 
independent of anj foreign relations. They seem to last 
where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tambles 
down ; revolution succeeds revolation; Hindoo, Patau 
Mogul, Mahratta, Sik, English, are all masters in turn ; but 
the Tillage community remains the same. In times of trouble, 
they arm and fortify themsdyes: an hostile army passes 
through the country: the Tillage communities collect their 
cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. 
If plunder and devastation be directed against themselves, and 
the force employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages 
at a distance ; but, when the storm has passed over, they re- 
turn and resume their occupations. If a country remain for 
a series of years the scene of continued pillage and massacre 
so that the villages cannot be inhabited, the scattered villagers 
nevertheless return whenever the power of peaceable posses- 
sion revives. A generation may pass away, but the succeed- 
ing generation will return. The sons will take the places of 
their fathers ; the same site for the village, the same positions 
for the houses, the same lands urill be re-occupied by the 
descendants of those who were driven out when the village was 
depopulated ; and it is not a trifling matter that will drive 
them out, for they will often maintain their post through times 
of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to 
resist pillage and oppression with success. This union of the 
village communities, each one forming a separate little state 
in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any other 
cause to the preservation of the people of India, through all 
the revolutions and changes which they have suffered, and is 
in a high degree conducive to their happiness, and to the 
enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and independence. 
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No. 8— DEGREE. 

In the mean time^ the impulse which Cliye had given to the 
administration of Bengal was constantly becoming fainter and 
fainter. His policy was to a great extent abandoned | the 
abases which he had suppressed began to revive ; and at length- 
the evils which a bad government had engendered were aggravat- 
ed by one of those fearful visitations which the best government 
cannot avert. In the summer of 1770^ the rains failed ; the earth 
was parched up ; the tanks were empty ; the rivers shrank 
within their beds ; and famine, such as is known only in 
countries where every household depends for support on ita 
own little patch of cultivation^ filled the whole valley of the 
Ganges with misery and death. Tender and delicate women, 
whose veils had never been lifted before the public gaze, 
came forth from the inner chambers in which Eastern jealousy 
had kept wntch over their beauty, threw themselves on the 
eartli before the passers-by, and with loud wailings, implored 
a handful of rice for their children. The Hoogley every day 
rolled down thousands of corpses close to the porticoes and 
gardens of the English conquerors. The very streets of 
Calcutta were blocked up by the dying and the dead. The 
lean and feeble survivors had not energy enough to bear the 
bodies of their kindred to the funeral pile or to the holy river, 
or even to scare away the jackals and vultures, who fed on 
human remains in the face of day. The extent of the mor- 
tality was never ascertained ; but it was popularly reckoned 
by millions. This melancholy intelligence added to the excite- 
ment which already prevailed in England on Indian subjects. 
The proprietors of East India stock were uneasy about their 
dividends. All men of common humauity were touched by 
the calamities of our unhappy subjects ; and indignation soon 
began to mingle itself with pityt 



1 . 
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No. 3— DEGREE * 

' Hamityun, therefore^ intrenched bis camp, and began to 
collect boats and form a bridge across the Ganges, so as to 
pursue his letreat along the opposite bank. Shir Shfth, to 
whom every delwV was an advantarre, allowed him to go on for 
nearly two months ; when, the bridge of boats being nearly 
completed. Shir Sh&h one day left his camp standing and 
occupied by a sufficient force to conceal his movement 
from the enemy, while he himself, with the choice of 
hi3 armv, made a secret march to the rear of Humft- 
yun's position, and, returning in the night, attacked him in 
three columns about daybreak, and completely surprised hia 
camp. Hum&yun had only time to leap on horseback, and, 
though himself disposed to make one eflFort, at least, against 
the enemy, he was urged by those around him to provide for 
his own safety ; and one of his principal officers, seizing hia 
reins, in a manner compelled him to make his way to the 
river-side. The bridge, as has been mentioned, was not finish- 
ed ; and as Hum&yun had not a moment for deliberation, he 
plunged at once into the Ganges. Before he reached the 
opposite bank his hoise was exhausted, and sunk into the 
stream ; and Hum&yun himself must have met with the same 
fate, if he had not been saved by a water-carrier who was 
crossinrr, with the aid of the skin used to hold water, which he 
had inflated like a bladder, and which enabled him to support 
the king's weight as well as his own. Thus rescued, Humdyun 
pursued his flight, with a very small retinue, to Calpi, and 
thence proceeded to Agra, almost the whole of his army hav- 
ing been cut oflF by the enemy or drowned in the river. 

• For conversational Exercises, vi<Z/ Military Prize tests: but it will be borne 
in tnind that in those lang^uages in which a colloquial Examination is part of the 
test, candichitt's for Degprees are expected io converse with fluency, and accuracv 
•n any iubject whatever, that may be proposed by the Examiners. 



MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 
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HINDOOSTANI— ra^iVfifL^TYOM* 



In times long past, when the Romans had possession of 
Egypt, and some other parts of Northern Africa, the Chief 
Magistrate of that division of the empire had a slave named 
Androcles. This unfortunate man had been guilty of a fault 
for which his master would have put him to death, had he not 
found an opportunity to escape. Animated by terror, An- 
drocles fled into the deserts of Numidia. As he wandered 
among the barren and burning sands of the wilderness, almost 
faint with heat and hunger, he espied a cave in the side of a 
rock. He went in, and finding at the farther end of it a place 
to sit down upon, he rested for some time. At length, to his 
great surprise, a huge lion entered the cave. Androcles, pale 
and trembling, expected to be torn in pieces. But the lion 
instead of this, laid his paw upon his lap, and with a complain- 
ing kind of voice, fell licking his hand. 

# To be frnnslated into Hindoostani in both the Persian and Devanognr 
characters— one and the same translation, but written in different characters.— 3fi72- 
tary Past, 
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HINDOOSTANI— aW^iVSL^r/OiV. 



Having been born in Genoa^ Colnrabus first offered bis plan 
to tbe cbief men of tbat city ; but tbey only laughed at bim^and 
refused to listen to or assist him. Much disappointed, but still 
resolved to persevere^ he went to the King of Portugal. At 
this time the Portuguese were the best sailors in Europe^ and 
had made the longest voyages. Columbus was not laughed at 
this time^ but he was treated dishonestly. Pretending to listen 
to him, the King of Portugal got from him part of his plan ; 
and then, refusing to assist him, sent out one of his own cap- 
tains, with some ships, to make the very discovery which the 
ill-used Columbus had been the first to propose. However, 
tbe captain who was sent out did not succeed : he met with 
stormy weather, became alarmed, and soon returned to 
Portugal. 
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UmBOOSTANI— TRANSLATION. 



A fox aud a goat, travelliag together on a very sultry day, 
found themselves exceedingly thirsty, when, looking round the 
country, in order to discover a place where they might meet 
with water, they at length descried a clear spring at the bot- 
tom of a pit. They both eagerly descended; and having 
sufficiently allayed their thirst, it was high time to consider how 
they should get out. They formed many plans, but could not 
agree upon any. At last the crafty and selfish fox cried out 
with great joj^, *' A thought has just come into my head, which 
will extricate us from our difficulty. Do you,^^ said he to the 
goat,^* only rear yourself on your hinder legs, and rest your 
fore-feet against the side of the pit; in this posture, I will climb 
up to your head whence I shall be able to reach the top ; and 
when I am^once there, it will be easy enough for me to pull 
you out by the horns." 
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nmBOOSTA^I—TRANSLA TION. 



The prisoner has beea confined in the House of Correction 
under a sentence of three years' imprisonment^ nearly two 
years of which have expired. The prosecutor was, and is at 
present, confined in the same building, where he performs the 
duties of a sweeper. During the first year of his confinement, 
the prisoner behaved himself to the satisfaction of the prison 
authorities, but, during the present year, his conduct has been 
very indifferent, and it has been found necessary occasionally 
to place him in solitary confinement. He was released from 
this description of punishment on the morning of the 2l8t 
October last, and was sitting eating his breakfast in the 
verandah of that portion of the Hou^e of Correction in 
which Europeans are confined, when the prosecutor passed 
him sweeping the floor. 
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HINDOOSTANI— r/2^iV5X4770A' 



Many years ago there livedo in a remote island^ an old 
Hermit^ who was remarkable alike for his piety, and gene- 
rosity. The coast was dangeroas, and many sailors who had 
been shipwrecked could tell of the care and attention with 
which this good old man, on cold and boisterous nights, 
came out of his cell to render help and assistance, and 
give food and shelter to all who required it. The King 
of a neighbouring country one day hearing of his piety, 
sent for him ; but to his great astonishment, he received 
in reply the following message " Those who wish to bee 
the Hermit of the Cell — must come to the Cell of the Her- 
mit/^ The King though a good man was unaccustomed to 
receive such messages, and, enraged beyond measure, he 
vovired he would be revenged. He sent a vessel with armed 
men to seize the Hermit, but a storm came on and all 
perished ; another shared the same fate, until at last, the 
king, humbled and alarmed, wrote a letter full of meekness 
to the Hermit, and entreated his forgiveness. 
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UmDOOSTkiil—TRAiWSLATION. 



Oq the evening of the 1st instant as Baboo Nobin Chunder 
Dej, Banian, was passing through Sibboo Thakoor's Lane 
near Burra-bazar, he was requested by an up-country man 
to read a Bengalee letter for him, which, he said, was ur- 
gent and was at his house close by. On entering he saw, 
instead of his guide, a handsome Hindustani woman richly 
dressed, sitting on a sofa. Not long after four Hindustani 
men entered with drawn swords in their hands, and asked him 
in a rough and authoritative manner^ why he came to the wo- 
man. Within a short time in came two or three more. The 
fellows demanding from him 400 rupees, some altercation en- 
sued, another of the gang personating a Jemadar of Sah 
Behareelol appeared as mediator, and proposed to settle the 
matter on payment of 500 Bs. 
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BmDOOSTAm— TRANSLATION. 



The new governor^ as his first essay in command^ sallied 
in advance of the army^ and defied Khaled to combat. Abda^ 
r rah man, son of the Caliph^ a youth of great promise, begged 
of Khaled tue honour of being his champion. His request 
being granted, lie rode forth, well armed, to the encounter* 
The combat was of short duration. At the onset the go- 
vernor was daunted by the fierce countenance of the youth- 
ful Moslem, and confounded by the address with which he 
managed his horse and wielded his lance. At the first 
wound, he lost all presence of mind, and turning the reins, 
endeavoured to escape by dint of hoof. His steed was the swift- 
est, and he succeeded in throwing himself into the midst of 
his forces. The impetuous youth spurred after him, cutting, 
and slashing, right and left, and hewing his way with his 
scimetar. 
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HINDOOSTANI— r/i^iVSX^i TION. 



When the morning broke upon us, we saw none of our 
pursuers, and began to indulge the hope that they had given 
up the chase. We had, however, only made four miles in the 
entire night, and our prospects of escape can scarcely be said 
to have improved. About 8 a. m. we saw some natives bath- 
ing, and persuaded a native drummer who was with us to go 
and talk with them, and try to induce them to get us some 
food. The drummer took with him five rupees, and procured 
from one of the bathers a promise to obtain food, and also, if 
possible, the assistance of some native boatmen. This man 
lef<^ liis LOTAH (a cooking-pot, which the natives carry every- 
where with them) as a guarantee for his fidelity; but we saw 
no more of him, and he informed our messenger that orders 
had been sent down to Nuzzufi^ghur, two miles farther, to seize 
us, and that Baboo Ram Buksh of Dhownriakera, a powerful 
zamindar on the Oude side, had engaged that he would not 
suffer one of us to escape his territory. 
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HINDOOSTANI— TRANSLA TION. 



After living several days in this solitude and darkness^ she 
heard a knocking, and guessed that it was made by people 
digging in search of her. She called out to them as loud as 
she could, but received no answer, for the place was too much 
closed up for them to hear her voice. This grieved her very 
much^ for she feared that they might give over the search 
before they reached the spot where she was. Again, however, 
she heard a quantity of stones and earth fall near her, and 
thinking that an opening had been made, she was rushing 
forward to the spot where she had heard the noise, when it 
suddenly occurred to her that she might be crushed by the 
falling rubbish, and she prudently went back. But she 
hallooed out as loud as she was able, and was at length so happy 
as to be answered by the voice of her father. In a short 
time, he made his way to her : she fell into his arms, and was 
carried to her mother, who was overjoyed, as you may suppose, 
to find her so unexpectedly alive. 
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HINDOOSTANI— TRANSLATION. 



Ilia offer was iastantly accepted,ftnd Abda'irahman vas in- 
trusted with the dangerous enterprise. He took with hiia a 
hundred picked men, and, conducted by Romanus, entered in 
the dead of night, by the breach in the wall, into the house of 
the traitor. Here they were refreshed with food, and disguised 
to look like the soldiers of the garrison. Abda'irahman then 
divided them into four bands of twenty-five men each ; three of 
which he sent in different directions, with orders to keep quiet 
until he and his followers should give the signal-shout of Allah 
Achbar ! He then requested Romanus to conduct him to the 
quarters of the governor, who had fled the fight with him that 
day. Under the guidance of the traitor, he and his twenty-five 
men pressed with noiseless ateps through the streets. Most af 
the unfortunate people of Bosra had sunk to sleep ; but now and 
then the groan of some wounded warrior, or the lament of some 
afflicted woman, broke the stillness of the night and startled the 
prowler s. 
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BUfDOOST/i^I— COLLOQUIAL. 



1. — You have beeu 6 months absent^ whereas you only had 
4 months leave; what were you doing? 

2. — Why, my Lord, I went to JagnatA and I was takefi ill 
on the road returning and could not get back. 

3. — Now I think you told me the very same story last year 
when you went to your home. 

4. — Cherisher of the Poor, ask any of the leavemen, and they 
will tell you cholera was very bad this year. About 100,000 
travellers died of it. 

5. — Can you tell me the names of any men who were with 
you when you took ill. 

6. — If your Lordship will let me go to the lines I shall bring 
five or six. 

7. — I dare say you will, 50 or 60 ; but I am not so stupid as 
you imagine ; mention their names please. 

8. — Show me that musket ; — the stock, cock, trigger, barrel 
and ramrod appear to be injured. 

9. — As I was coming from the Treasury yesterday. Sir, I 
fell into a hole and was nearly killed. 

10. — Explain the circumstances. If such is true, it should 
have been reported to me at the time. 
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lllNDOOSTA^I— COLLOQUIAL. 



1. — See that the Sentries are posted equidistant from one 
another ; and at that side of the Camp neighbouring the wood^ 
let them be doubled. 

2. — Tell them to be vigilant and watchful on their posts^ but 
not to create unnecessary alarm by firing their muskets^ on the 
occurrence of the slightest noise. 

8. — It shall be done ; but I come now to ask you, Sir, at 
what hour we march tomorrow, and whether we go by the road 
or across country. 

4. — We march at 2 A. M ; but more I cannot tell you. 
The road I know is extremely bad, and has not been repaired 
for years. 

5. — ^The Buneeas have complained that the bullocks fur- 
nished by the commissariat are so weak that they will not be 
able to draw their Hackeries. 

6. — I have already attended to the matter. Here, take 
this note to Captain Simpson, and, on your way, give this bag 
containing Rs. 379-14-6 to the Quarter Master. 

7. — Has the Colonel issued any orders. Sir, regarding 
Goordial Singh, who was confined by your orders this morn- 
ing after the action ? 

8.— ^Yes. He will be tried this afternoon by Drumhead Court 
Martial and most probably flogged. Plundering in front of 
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the enemy is a very grave Military Oflfence, and will always be 
severely punished. 

9. — What is to be done, Sir^ with Ramdeen, the tent-pitcher, 
who is accused of having robbed the Bazar Chawdharee of 
the gold ornaments.? 

10. — There is no evidence against him. He must be releas- 
ed from confinement, and directed to return to his duty. 



HINDOOSTANI— COL/^OQC7/-4L. 



1 — A native officer has come to see you, Sir. He has now 
been a long time waiting. What are your orders ? 

2. — Let him come in. When you saw I was busy, 
you should have shown him, at once, into the next room 
and given him a chair. You know well that I often told 
you never to keep any native gentleman waiting in the ve- 
randah. 

3.— Well Soobahdarl I am glad to see you. What can I 
do for you? I hope your son has not been committing any 
fault again. 

4.— No Sir. He is now very well behaved, and I want 
you to give me a letter of introduction to the Magistrate 
that I may get him some employment. 

5. — I must first satisfy myself that his conduct has been 
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good. So come again on Monday next at sun-rise^ and I shall 
give you an answer. 

6. — Can you tell me any thing of the case of Mohesh 
Singh who has been accused by Nawaz Khan of stealing his 
cap^ jacket^ shoes^ and the sum of Bs. 12-14- ? 

7. — I do not know the particulars of this case. Sir ; but I 
doubt the truth of the accusation, for I know that Nawaz 
Khan bears great enmity to Mohesh Singh, 

8 — Fray tell me all you know about this matter. I sus- 
pected all was not right. 

9. — If you will allow me to go to the lines just for five 
minutes I shall tell you all when I come back. 

10. — Don't be much longer, as I am very busy ; but at 
the same time very anxious to hear your report 
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HINDOOSTANI— COLiOQC//^i:. 



1. — Speak slowly and distinctly. I have not been very long 
in India^ and I cannot understand your language well 

2. — I wished to explain to you Sir, that the men are very 
much indebted to the Buneeas, and that unless a settlement 
is made, the latter will not be able to purchase supplies for 
the march. 

3. — This is a serious matter, — why did you not acquaint me 
with it earlier ? The Governor General will be at Ferozpoor 
on the 30th instant; we are to meet him there, and conse- 
quently we must march from here the day after to-morrow. 

4. — Under present circumstances, I fear Sir, there will be 
some difficulty. The grain merchants will not give the Regi- 
mental Buneeas credit, and the latter have no money. 

5. — It is the order of the Commander-in-Chief that the 
Regiment shall march — march therefore it must. An order 
will be issued to-day directing that the Buneeas be paid up, I 
shall hold you responsible for its execution. 

6. — A horseman from the General has brought this letter. 
He requests an immediate reply. 

7, — Direct my horse to be saddled instantly. Bring me my 
uniform, and my sword, sash, and forage cap. 
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8. — Horseman ! Ride back to the Generals as fast as you 
can^ and say I shall be with him five minutes after you arrive. 

9. — Saees ! run you on, at once, to the General's house^ and 
let the ether Saees, or the grass-cutter^ hold the horse. 

10.— Bearer ! here are Rs. 26-i4-8. Go to the Bazar and 
buy all the necessary things for the march, — horse blankets, 
rope, a waxcloth covering for the bed^ spare tent-pegs &c. &c 
Take care you are not cheated. 



HINDOSTANI— C0LZ,0Q?7/4L, 



1. — What is the distance between this place and the top of 
yonder hill ? 

2. — I do not know exactly : but I should say about four 
miles and three quarters. 

3. — Take two men with you, and bring me the best informa^ 
tion you can of the country round aboat it. 

4.^— Please tell me Sir, the principal points on which you 
requii e to be informed. 

5. — ^Whether the country beyond is flat or undulating, 
populous or waste, and particularly, if there is a river or 
stream in the neighbourhood. 

6. — If you will select the men you wish me to take with me, 
I shall start immediately. 
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7. — I wish you to select them yourself. You know what 
I require^ and are better acquainted with the characters of the 
men than I can be. 

8. — Very good Sir, I shall not fail. I shall make my report 
to you at 8-0 clock to-morrow morning. 

9. — Stop ! Take your dinner, and let the men have theirs 
before you start. Do not, however, delay a moment longer thau 
is necessary, as this matter is of much importance. 

10. — We shall take some parched gram in our Haversacks 
Sir, which will be quite sufficient 



HINDOOSTANI— COLiOQW^L' 



1. — What is your age, and how long is it since you 
entered the Service ? 

2. — I was ten years old when Ranjeet Singh died, I am 
now nine and a half years in the service of Government. 

3. — Have you ever been tried by a Court Martial, and, 
if 80, were you found guilty ? 

4. — A comrade once brought a false charge against 
me, and I was tried ; but the witnesses told so many false- 
hoods, that the fraud was easily discovered, and I was acquit- 
ted. 

5. — I believe you to be a good Soldier, and, if the Cap- 
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tain of your Company recommends you^ I shall give yon 
your promotion. 

6. — I shall return, with your permission, at Sun-set, and 
bring the recommendation you require. 

7. — No ! Come to-morrow morning at Sun-rise; and bring 
the account books of your Company, and any cash balance 
there may be in hand. 

8. — There will be a parade to-morrow at 6 o'clock a. m. 
I shall present myself Sir, at 8 o'clock, if at that hour you 
will be at leisure. 

9. — No I Cotqe at 4 o'clock, some gentlemen are com- 
ing to breakfast at 9 o'clock, and as the advances of pay which 
the men have lately r%;eived have somewhat complicated the 
accounts, it will take some time to examine them. 

10. — I think Sir, you will find them quite coirect — I 
have paid great attention to them. 



HINDOOSTANI— COLLOQC/Z^L 



1. — How did you lose the use of your right hand ; — was it in 
action ? 

2. — No. I was struck by a stone in coming through the 
Khaibar Pass, and have never been able to use my hand since. 

3. — Were you obliged to leave the army ? If so, you get 
a pension of course ? 
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4. — Yes. I receive a pensioa of 4 rupees a moath from Go- 

« 

vernment^ besides which^ the Magistrate Sahib has made me a 
Jemadar of police for which I get 7 more. 

5. — Can you tell me where Jowala Parshad, the Bullock 
contractor^ lives ? I think his house is some where near this 
place. 

6. — If you cross the bridge and take the first turning to your 
left, you will see a large house immediately opposite the Jail. 
That is his. 

7. — Jowala Parshad, I want 350 bullocks to carry '' road 
stufF^* from here to Darya Ganj, How soon can you supply 
them ? 

4 

8. — In a fortnight, your Honor will of course pay the hire 
of them from the day I engage them. 

9. — No. I will do no such thing. Send them to me as vou 
can collect them 10, 20, or 30, a day. 

10. — It is impossible. There is not a bullock within 50 
miles of this. They will all have to come from Ajmere. 



HINDOOSTANI— C0LL0Qf7/^L. 



1. — There were but 49 men this morning on parade out of 
74; what was the cause of the absence of the remainder? 

2. — Five are 8ick,8ix on duty, four on leave, and ten were 
sent yesterday on escort duty. 
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8. — Tell the bildars to level the ground near the Baits and 
to cut a drain from it leading into the tank. AU the men's 
f«et must have been wetted this morning. 

4. — A Regiment of Irregular Cavalry will march oat of 
eantonmeuts to-morrow morning. Had I not better wait? 

6, — Very good, but do not forget it ; as if the men have to 
•tand in water for two hours many more moinings, half of 
them will soon be in hospital. Is there any other canae for 
the present sickness ? 

6,— Yes^ the difiSculty of getting*good wheat here is rery 
much felt. The men are unaccustomed to rice which does not 
agree with them. 

7. — I shall go to the magistrate tomorrow. If he can assist 
ns, I am certain he will. 

8.-— *Ouce before the magistnite interfered and the baneeas 
all closed their shops. 

9. — Under those circumstances the better plan wUl be^ to 
leave matters alone. 

10. — Qo now and execute the business about which I spoke 
to you yesterday. Be quick ; but, at the same time^ very cautions 
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HINDOOSTANI— COLLOQKT^i. 



I. — Sepoy Ram Deen is to be placed under stoppages for 
Half Mounting at the rate of Rs. 1-12-0 per mensem until the 
sam due by him is liquidated. 

2. Rs. 2-6-6 are now cut from him monthly to satisfy aa 
award of the Court of Requests against him for Rs. 13-6-8. 

3. Find out who went security for him when he was en- 
listed. 

4. His security was Ram Lai, Color Havildar No. 6 
Company. He was seized with cholera last night, and is, by 
this time, most probably, dead. 

5. Make enquiries on this subject^ and also regarding the 
character and general conduct of Ram Deen and report to me 
to-morrow. 

6. Can' you tell me the current price of bricks, mortar, 
kankar, wood suitable for beams^ and bamboos ? 

7. If I knew the work you wished executed, I could give 
you accurate information. 

8. You see this road. Well, I wish it raised in the 
centre, and I also wish to build, a gate and gate-house^ simi- 
lar to that at the Judge's Kac&ari. 

9. I shall go to the Bazar this evening and having made 
all the necessary enquiries, I shall bring vou an estimate of 
the quantity of each article required^ and its cost. 

10. If you will do that, I shall be very much obliged. 
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HINDOOSTANI- COLLOQUIAL. 



1. You were absent from your lines last night: be good 
enough to explain the cause. 

2. I went out at 9 o'clock to obej a call of nature^ and I 
was taken ill with fever and lay in a ditch all night. 

3. Did you go into the Hospital when you returned ? 

4. No, I then felt quite well, and I have had no return of 
the fever since. 

5. Confine the man in the Quarter Guard, and report the 
circumstance to the Adjutant. 

6. I directed Behari Lai yesterday, to bring me some 
samples of bricks, mortar, and tiles. Has he come? 

7. He was here this morning at day-break, but as you were 
in bed, at the time, he said he would come again at 11a. m. 

8. There is a large crack in the north wall of the Church. 
The foundation has, I fear^ given way ; there is some danger 
also of the roof coming in. 

' 9. I shall go down and examine it to-morrow morning. I 
am now going to the Fort, to look at one of the bastions which, 
they tell me, requires repair, 

10. Be there at 6. o'clock a. m. and I shall meet you. 
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INTERPRETERS— OOflDOO. 



Many instances of fraudulent admission to family pension 
having of late been discovered^ resulting in numerous Courts 
Martial, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, with the 
view of establishing additional checks, to imposing, and of 
securing proof of the evidence given by parties in support of 
such cases, is now pleased to direct that on all occasions of the 
assembly of Committees for the investigation of claims to pen- 
•eion, Officers commanding and in charge of tho companies to 
"which the men had belonged, shall invariably attend, and sum- 
marily enter on the first page of the sheets of record which 
were appropriated to the deceased during life, the evidence 
which may be given in support of the claim to pension prefer- 
red by the heir. This entry is to \)e at once signed by the par- 
ties who have given evidence, and attested by the Officer com- 
manding or in charge, and the Pay Havildar of the Company. 
The sheets are then to be returned for deposit in the Adjutant's 
Office, and may be produced at any time hereafter, as an original 
document before a Court Martial or Court of Inquiry, in 
proof of the evidence given in the case. 

G. O. 
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INTERPRETERS— OOflDOO. 



The case of Ram Konwar Dichit requires a few remarks 
from me:— it is of a peculiar nature. That a soldier whose 
character has hitherto been irreproachable^ who has served his 
Government nobly in the fields been six times wounded^ and 
twice recommended by his commanding officer for some dis- 
tinction^ should be guilty of such outrageous conduct as that 
for which the prisoner has been tried and justly sentenced^ ap- 
pears very strange. I was at first under the impression that this 
soldier must have been labouring under the effects of tempoiary 
insanity ; but the report of the Medical officer has not confirm- 
ed me in that opinion. My duty^ therefore, to this Army will 
not permit of my attending to the recommendation of the 
Court ; and I take this opportunity of warning the soldiers of 
,the native Army to beware of allowing any violence of temper 
to betray them into the commission of outrageous acts and 
heinous crimes whichcan only result in bringing down on them 
ignominy and condign punishmet. 

The sentence of the Court is approved and confirmed. 

W. N. L. 
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INTERPRETERS— 00/?D00. 



PROCLAMATION— The Restoration of Peace and TRAN- 
QUILLITY to the Queen^s 'dominions in India makes it the 
grateful Duty of the Viceroy and Governor General in Coun- 
cil to direct that a Day be appointed for a solemn Thanksgiv- 
ing to Almighty GOD for His signal Mercies and Protection. 
- War is at an end ; Rebellion is put down ; the Noise of 
Arms is no longer heard where the Enemies of the State have 
persisted in their last Struggle ; the Presence of large Forces 
in the Field has ceased to be necessary; Order is re-establish- 
ed ; and peaceful Pursuits have everywhere been resumed. 

The Viceroy and Governor General in Council desires that 
Thursday, the 28th of July, be observed as a Day of General 
Thanskgiving for these great Blessings, and as a Holiday 
throughout British India, by all Faithful Subjects of the 
Queen. 

Especially His Excellency in Council invites all Her Ma- 
jesty^s Christian Subjects to join in an humble Oflfering of Gra- 
titude and Praise to Almighty God for the many Mercies 
vouchsafed to them, 

CANNING. 
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INTERPRETERS— OORDOO 



I see such marked animosity evident in all the Natire eri- 
dence^ that I entertain great doubts regarding the truth of all 
their statements. I cannot acquit the prisoner of having 
acted culpably to a great extent. At the same time he had 
leaye from his Commanding Officer to sacrifice the cows, on 
condition that they were to be killed outside of the canton- 
ment limits, and the prisoner complied with that order. So 
far then as military discipline is concerned, he is guiltless. Bat 
supposing him to hare been guilty of all the charges, as 
the Court think ^ and which I do not believe to be the case; 
still it would be a hard measure of justice to dismiss a brave 
Officer, who has served with honor for fifty years, because he 
so far forgot his duty as to join in religious animosity. I 
therefore commute the prisoner's sentence to suspension for 
six months, and he is, in the presence of all the Officers, to 
acknowledge he was wrong to write the petition to me, dated 
5th Jane 1850, and also he is to beg pardon of the Woordee 
Major for the language used therein as regards the said 
Woordee Major.-^Head Quarters, 28th September. 

C. NAPIER. 
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INTERPRETERS— OORDOO. 



The Government had, temporarily, and with gre^t generosi- 
ty, given a higher rate of pa 7 to those Soldiers who served in 
the Punjaub during the late war; this wa9 a gratuitous reward 
to them for the privations incident to a campaign ; and because 
the Government did generously give this temporary increase 
of pay to those Regiments serving in the Punjaub, some mu- 
tinous villains have had the insolence to demand the conti- 
nuation of such pay, when the Punjaub has become a province 
of the British territory I Woe to those who, forgetting their 
duties as Soldiers of the State, conceal the infamous conduct 
of mutineers ! A Havildar, Runjeet Singh has done this in the 
82nd Native Infantry, and for which misconduct on the part 
of the Havildar, forty yearns good service have passed by him 
as the wind ! Instead of an honored old Soldier retiring with 
credit from a service, of which he was one of the pillars and 
the pride, he is cast from it, dishonored and pensionless, by 
the just sentence of an honorable Court Martial. 

Extract from remarks by H. E. General Sir 0. Napier on 
the trial of a Havildar. 32.nd N I. dated 13 January 1850. 
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INTERPRETERS— iWADEB. 



Tried by General Court Martial at Wnzeerabad^ 7th 
January 1850. — Charge. For having at Wnzeerabad^ on the 
16th December 1849, began and excited a mutiny in their 
Regiment, they having instigated the men of their own and 
other companies to bind themselves by an oath not to accept 
the pay which was to be issued to them on the following day / 
in consequence of which, when pay was being issued on the 
day following, several Sepoys of the Regiment mutinously re- 
fused their pay. 

Additional charge*against Shaick Fuqueera Bux, Sepoy. — 
For having, at the time and place stated in the first charge, 
quitted his Guard without leave, when on duty at the Quarter 
Guard, and proceeded towards the tent of the 4th Company 
for the purpose of exciting his comrades to refuse their pay. 

Finding, — Dulmust Khan and Hemnarain Sing, Guilty, with 
the exception of the word "their own and/' Shaick Fuqueera 
Bux, Guilty of both charges, with the exception of the words 
*' and other companies." 

Sentence. Imprisonment with hard labor for fourteen years. 

G. O. 
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INTREPRETERS— jy/iVDEB. 



These prisoners had voluntarily enlisted in the service of the 
East India Company for a certain fixed rate of pay ; they 
swore to serve that Company for that rate of pay. When food 
becomes dear the Government generously pays the extra ex- 
pense when above a certain reasonable price^ so that the Sepoy 
may not suffer when his duty takes him into provinces of the 
empire where circumstances make food increase in price. The 
Sepoy is found in clothing, in lodging, in pay beyond what hp 
could earn were he not a Sepoy. He is also honorably treated 
in every way. Should a Sepoy commit any serious crime, his 
punishment is, ordinarily, simply dismissal from this noble 
army ; and the dread of such a misfortune reigns in the bosom 
of every Sepoy 1 What . higher compliment can be paid by 
Soldiers to their Government? What greater proof can be 
offered of that Government's justice and generosity ? None ! 

G. NAPIER. 
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INTERPRETERS ^HINDEE. 



Tbe Prisoner Girdharee Lai has been found gniltj' of Mati- 
Jij, the worst of Military offences^ for which it was in the power 
of the Court to have awarded death, and as a warning to the 
Sepoys of this Army I take this opportunity of informing them 
that in this instance had death been the punishment awarded 
by tbe Court I should have felt it my duty to confirm it. 
There are cases in which a Commander-in-Chief is obliged for 
the maintenance of discipline to confirm sentences of greater 
teVerity than those by which the actual crimes perpetrated 
would by Civil law be punished^ and in such cases where there 
are extenuating circumstances the Commander-in-Chief does 
so with regret But the present is not a case of this nature ; 
no circumstances whatever can palliate the crime of the base 
tlie ungrateful mutineer who would sow the seeds of discon^ 
tent in a good and well behaved Regiment of Soldiers^ faithful 
servants of the Government they serve. Soldiers I This Muti- 
nous Soldier will end his miserable existance working in chains 
in a foreign land, away from country, friends, and home, a 
ilisgraced^ and degraded man, and may I hope that his example 
will induce you all to look with horror on a crime the inevi- 
table punishment that awaits which must either be death or 
transportation. 

C. NAPIER. 
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INTERPRETERS— ir/iVBBE. 



Soldiers who have any representation to make^ are to take 
an opportunity of making it^ when not on duty; but any man 
who murmurs^ or even speaks on Parade^ or at Drill, unless it 

I 

be in answer to a question put to him by a Superior Officer, 
shall be liable to punishment. If any Sepoy or Drummer, 
considering himself illtreated by a Non-Commissioned Officer, 
ihdli, in return^ make use of threatening or provoking words 
or actions^ or abusive language, instead of taking the proper 
means for obtaining redress, he shall be liable to punishment 
for this breach of discipline, although^ on inquiry, it may ap- 
pear that the Non-Commissioned Officer's conduct was repre- 
hensible, in the first instance. This rule is to apply in all dis- 
putes between any Non-Commissioned Officer and another of 
higher rank. 

STANDING ORDERS. 
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INTERPRETERS— fl/iVDEB. 



A Non-Comniissioned Officer who is found to have connived 
at any irregularity, or neglect of duty, can never be considered 
as trust-worthy ; his further promotion should, therefore, be 
stopped, and such other notice taken of the neglect, as the na- 
ture of the case may seem to require. Non-Commission ed 
Officers, though not on duty, are to check irregularities and 
neglects which are prejudicial to good order and disciplined 
and to be particularly careful not to permit any assemblies of 
Men, in, or near the Lines, at unseasonable hours, or for the 
discussion of any points connected with the Service ; and 
should any irregularity of this description, or discontent of 
any^kind, come to their knowledge, they are to report it, with- 
out loss of time, to the Officer Commanding their Company. 
The greater number of Non-Commissioned Officers have great 
aversion to making these reports, from an apprehension, that 
should they fail in proving the facts on which they are ground- 
ed, they would be punished. It should, therefore, be clearly 
understood, that, if there appeared sufficient grounds for the 
suspicion of what was reported ; that it was not entirely with- 
out foundation, nor the e?ect of malice or folly ; the reporter 
would be considered to have done his duty, and to be entitled 
to commendations. 

STANDING ORDERS. 
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INTERVRWrERS— GRAMMAR. 



1 .. Decliae the noun . ^^ a garden. 

2. „ „ „. t^radeity. 

3. „ „ Pronoun ^^1 that &c. 

4. „ „ „ T'^ this &c. 

5. Explain the terms Sakin, Motaharrik^ Jazxi^ tashdid 

FATBAH; ELASRAH^ ZAMMAH — MaJHOOL and AIaROOF. 

6. Express in writing and in figures one, a hundred, a 
hundred thousand, a million, ten millions. 

7. Give the general rules 'for the declension of nouns in 
Hindoostani. 

8. How is the particle i. used, and what is its eflFect ? Qivd 
examples, with the object in inflected, and uninflected forms. • 

9. Express in correct and idiomatic phraseology the fol- 
owing sentences : (1) How often have I told you not to do 
BO ! (2) Alas ! What misfortunes have befallen me through 
your disobedience. (3) He left the spot the moment my mes- 
senger arrived. (4) It would have been well had he never been 
born. (5) It is^ore dangerous to do many men a great service, 
than a great injury. (6) He said he would come to-morrow. 

10. Conjugate the verb ^1 to come, in all its moods and 
tenses &c. 
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INTERPRETERS— G«JiifJi/i/i 



1. — Decline the noun ^^Ir"^ a gentleman 

8. — „ „ pronoun »^ you. 

4. — „ „ „ ^JTIT myself &c. 

5. — Give examples of causal verbs, and also of the 
compound verbs in most common use^ stating how both are 
formed. 

6. — Express grammatically and idiomatically the following 
sentences. (1) Tom threw the ball over the wall^ and Bob 
jumped over after it. (2) Go to the Quarter Guard and wait 
there until I come. (3) He saw three horses. (4) If I had 
apoken he would not have regarded what I said. (5) Be 
kind enough to speak louder that I may hear and understand 
what you say better. (6) He may or he may not come 
to-morrow. (7) On hearing this he instantly departed. 

7. — Explain how the particle ^ is used. Give examples — plac- 
ing the object &c. &c. &c. 

8. — If a nominative consists of several irrational objects — 
or if the several terms of the nominative haje various gen- 
ders — what are the rules for adding the verb ? 

9. — Write down in letters the Hindoostani of the whole 
and fractional numbers 6, 59, 69, 98, 10,000, 100,000, 10,00,000 

\> i i, U, U. 

10. — Conjugate the verb ^a^ in all its moods and tenses. 
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INTERPRETERS— GB AMMAR. 



1. Decline the noun ^^ a t>ook. 

2. „ „ „ yW a dog. 

3. „ „ Pronoun ^^^ L 

4. „ „ „ ^IT any person. 

5. State the rales necessary to be observed in constructing a 
complete sentence in Hindoostani with grammatical accuracy. 

6. Express grammatically and idiomatically the following 
sentences. (1) Ram Been fell from the top of my house and 
broke his head. (2) Ram Narayana beat Monna Lai and was 
beaten by him in return. (3) About six Kos off. (4) I would 
Iinve punished him had I had the power. (5) I alone am to 
blame. (6) He gave every one of the poor men a rupee. 

7. Explain how the particle 2^ is used, and its effect :- 
give examples, placing the object in inflected and uninflected 
forms. 

8. What are the rules when several nouns are qualified 
by the same adjective, and when one verb is made to serve for 
several nominative cases ? 

9. What aie the titles by which the several families of 
Brahmins are distinguished — what also are the epithets com- 
monly used in addressing noblemen, bankers, and religious 
mendicants ? 

10. Conjugate the verbs murna \ij^ and marna LmU Iq 
all their moods, tenses &c. &c. &c. 
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INTERPRETERS— Gfl^JfM<iil 



No 1. — Decline the noun v«'''i** ^ soldier, 

2. ,9 ii i, ^^TT: a battle. 

3, „ „ Pronoun I^UJb Our. 

4* n ,9 ^ly^ His own &c. 

5. How are masculine nouns distinguished from feminine 
nouns — (a) What are the rules for forming the nominative 
ease plural — (b) How are comparatives and superlatives 

formed ? 

6. How is the particle J^ used — and what is its effect ? 
Give examples^ placing the object in inflected and uuinflected 

m 

formes. 

7. Express in correct and idiomatic phraseology the follow- 
ing sentences. (2) Ram iVarayawcr jumped over the wall. (2) 
Jtaj Krishna fell off his horse and broke his arm. f3) Permit 
him to come in. (3) You come earlier than usual. (5) Wait 
here until I return — I shall be back in an instant, (6) Give 
one rupee to each of the ten beggars, (7) Had he not struck 
the man, I should have rewarded him. (8) Mind your own 
business — and do not meddle with mine. (9) How do yon do— 
I am glad to see you— be pleased to take a chair, (16) You 
may go — good bye. 

8. How are causal, inceptive, and continuative verbs formed, 

9. Congugate, both actively and passively, the verb ^i'^ 

« 

to eat. 
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INTERPRETERS- GRAMMAn. 



No 1 .—Decline the pronoun <^ he, she, or it. 

2 ,; ^ Thou. 

3. adjective and noun ^j^ ^4*^1 a good boy. 
4 „ „ noun ^JTf a place 

4. Mention the most usual methods for obtaining femi- 
nine from masculine nouns ; state also the words generally used 
by the Persians to distinguish the male and female. 

6. In what Gender do Nouns of various Genders require 
that the verb, participle, or adjective, governed in common by- 
them should be placed ! and is there any exception to the 
general rule. 

7. How are the comparative and superlative d<)grees formed 
in Hindoostani. 

8. Conjugate the verb UjKj " to spoil injure &c.^' in all 
the moods and tenses, 3rd person, singular number, active 
voice. 

9. Conjugate the verb IPK^^ "to catch hold oP in all the 
moods and tenses Passive Voice, 1st person, plural number^ 

10. Mention how the particle, J^ is used, and give exam- 
ples with the object in different cases. 
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INTERPRETERS— COLZOQCT^i:- 



1. Prisoner — ^Yon are charged : 1st. with having at Ba- 
reilly, on the 14th June 1857, begun and «ccited a Matinr in 
the 75th Regiment Native Infantry -f-and 2nd, with having, at 
the 9&n\e time and place, attempted to kill and ranrder Colonel 
John Jones, by firing at him a Masket loaded with powder and 
bjill. Do you plead guilty or not guilty to these charges ? 

2. I throw rovself on the mercv of this honorable Court. 
8. Prisoner — ^I understand that you plead guilty of the 

crimes with which you are charged. Do you object to be 
tried by the President or any of the Members of this Court ? 

4. I followed the evil advice of a fakeer who represented 
himself to be an emissarv of the Kin^ of Awadh I now bitterlv 
repent what I have done, for I find that I have been cruelly 
deceived. The gentlemen may do with me what they please. 

5. Pay attention to what I am about to say, aud let your 
replies be clear and to the point : for although nothing can 
mitigate your punishment if you are proved guilty, your 
answers may affect the safety of others. 

6. My father has been hanged, ray two brothers have been 
shot, my house has been plundered, my female relatives have 
been dishonored, and my children have been driven into the 
woods,— my sole de«re is death 1 
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7. You have said that you met iXiQfukeer by Appointment 
at midnight, on the 4th of June, and tnat he was than accom- 
panied by another person whom you did not know : describe 
this persons^ dress, and state his height, the color of his hair 
and eyes, and if he had any particular marks by which you 
might recognize him again. 

8. He was dressed in a long, coarse, Afghan cloak, appa- 
rently for the purpose of disguise. He was evidently a man of 
consequence, for he spoke such elegant Oordoo that I could 
not understand him very well, and he had a valuable emerald 
ring on his little finger. He was about 5i feet in height, had 
a grey beard and black eyes, and a scar on the left cheek, 

9. State briefly the substance of your conversation ; avoid 
circumlocution, but, at the same time, omit nothing of impor- 
tance. 

10. He told me that some Missionaries had written home 
that they could not make any converts in this country, and' 
that the King of England, being enraged, had issued an edict 
that every native in India should be forced to become a chris- 
tian or be put to death. There were, therefore, he said, two 
courses open to me, — to aid in exterminating the Europeans, 
or to give up my religion. If I chose the former, I should 
attain honor and riches now, and heaven, hereafter ; and if the 
latter, dishonor and proverty in this world, and the excruciating 
torments of hell in the next. 
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INTERPRETERS— COL/^OQf//^L. 



1. — Did you go to the house of the Prosecutor oa the Af- 
ternoon of the llth ultimo between the hours of 5 and 6 o. c. 
p. m ; and if so^ did you then and there see the prisoner? 

2. — I have no accurate recollection of the date : but I did 
go to the Frosecutor^s house on the evening of the day on which 
the attempt on his life was made^ and I then saw the prisoner, 
with a crowd of other Natives there. 

3. — Relate the circumstances under which you arrested him; 
and add any particulars that may appear to you to have aq 
important bearing on the case. 

3. — I knew that the prisoner bore ili-^ill to his master, 
and when I saw him wringing his hands, beating his breast, and 
making great protestations of grief, my attention was attracted. 
I therefore watch him very narrowly. 

5.— Now be cautions as to what you are going to say ; 
for you will doubtless have to give your testimony on oath in 
this matter, before a Court of Justice. 

6. — T am ready to swear to every thing 1 shall say. When 
I asked the prisoner why he was crying, he appeared very- 
much confused and his answeis were evasive. 

7. — That is not evidence. You must state the questions you 
put to the prisoner, and the answers he gave. 
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8. — I asked him first if he slept ia his house last night To 
this he first said yes, then no. I then said, if you did not, 
where did you sleep ? He first said at his mother-in-law's, and 
then, recollecting himself, he added, no, at a friend's house out- 
side the Cantonment. Upon this I took him into custody. 

9. — Look at this knife. It is apparently, a Burmese knife, 
and is very sharp. Examine it carefully, and state if you have 
ever seen it, or one like it, before. 

V 

10. — I can identify this knife as the property of the prose- 
cutor. I purchased it for him for Rs. 27 at Rangoon. In 
examining the premises three days after the attempted murder, 
I found it concealed in the thatched roof of the prisoner's 
house ; and it was on the finding of this knife that he made a 
full confession of his guilt. 

. 1 1 . — Was his confession voluntary, or did you extract it 
from him by a series of cross questions, or by threats ? 

12. — He confessed of his own free will. He said his master 
had treated him tyrannically and oppressively, and that he had 
stabbed him, — that he had a perfect right to do so, — and that 
having done so, he did not regret it in the least. Since, more- 
over, he added, he had heard that his master could not live 
more than a few days, he was quite happy. He had had his 
revenge, and let the consequences be what they might, he was 
prepared for them. 
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INTERPRETERS— COLL OQf7/4£. 



1. H ave yoti satisfied yourself, Soobahdar Sahib, that there 
«re no listeners? Why are you so cautious, when you are sim- 
ply discharging your duty to the State? 

2. It is difficult for you. Sahib, to understand our position 
TFith regard to our men. In the Regiment, I am certainly a 
Commissioned Officer; but that gives me no rank or position 
amongst my own people, and in my village, I am plain Mohan 
the Cow-herd. 

3. — Yes I quite understand that ; but I do not understand* 
whatever your rank or caste be, why you should be afraid to 
let your men know that you are an honorable and an honest 
Sol dier, one that will punctiliously and faithfully discharge 
tour duty to the Government whose salt you eat. 

4. — What you say, Sahib, is perfectly true; but were a na- 
tive officer to repeat to his Captain, openly, any thing that goes 
on in the lines, not immediately connected with the. routine of 
llilitary duty, he would be looked on as a tale bearer — a most 
odious character amongst the natives — and at once put in 
coventrv. 

5. — Let me hear what you have to say now. Speak frankly 
and conceal nothing. You at least have sense enough to know 
that the British mean well by the natives of this Country, and 
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that if they err, it is generally for the want of such informatioa 
as men like you can give^ and not from evil purpose. 

6. — I shall tell you, Sahib, every thing I know : — My hut 
adjoins that of Amrit PanrL He is, as you are aware, a very 
intriguing fellow. Last night he had a meeting of most of the 
bad characters in the Regiment at his hut, and I overheard 
all that passed. 

7. — Tell me every particular. You may be confident that 
I shall observe proper caution in making use of any thing 
you mention, and will guarantee that you do not get into 
trouble. 

8. — The subject of the conference was no less tlian a proposal 
to murder the Adjutant, who has made himself very ob- 
noxious by directing all the men to shave their moustachios 
and whiskers, what he calls " regulation cut.'^ 

9. — This is a most serious matter, and I am afraid I must 
order a court of enquiry, and call upon you to give evidence 
before it ; but as I have every confidence in you, I should like 
to know if that is the course you would recommend. 

10. Not at all. Twenty witnesses would be produced to 
prove that I bore enmity to the parties. 1 should have no 
witnesses, and not a single word to say. I should be disgraced 
in the eyes of my own people, and probably dismissed by you. 
1 shall give you the names of the ringleaders : — send for them 
quietly, and tell them simply that their designs are known. 
They will at once lose heart, and your reputation will become 
great, — the good will respect you, and the bad will fear you. 
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INTERPRETERS— C0LL0QC/Z4L. 



J. State any circumstances known to you likely to throw 
light on the subject of this enquiry, — the appearance of the 
corpse, the state of the room &c. when you entered it. 

2. The appearance of the corpse most decisively negatives 
the supposition of self-murder. The body lay on its left side, 
with the right leg a little thrown forward. The left arm was 
under a spare pillow by which the chest was partially suppor- 
ted, — the right arm rested on the same pillow. The position 
was one of perfect quietude. 

3. You have clearly stated these facts, but more minute 
details are required. Speak slowly and distinctly. 

4. The expression of the countenance was perfectly placid. 
The attitude and disposition of the limbs were quite natural 
and easy, and finally, the wound was such as no man could 
possibly have inflicted on himself. Of this I am certain. 

5. There was no evidence then of any thing like a struggle, 
or that deceased had suffered any pain in parting with life ? 

6. No ! The bullet entered the brain at the centre of the 
crown. Death must have been instantaneous — not a muscle 
could have moved. The fingers lay open without a trace of 
convulsion, the eyelids and mouth — the lips of which were 
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slightly apart — wei'e gently closet!, as those of one in a pro- 
found sleep. No feature, or limb indicated pain. 

7. Describe the room in which deceased lay ; — and state 
whether any of the furniture was out of its pi ace, or any thing 
disturbed, or in apparent confusion. 

8. The room is a small one. It has two windows opening on 
to a small garden, and it communicates by a door with another 
room. This door was closed and a chair was placed against 
it. The windows were open. What furniture was in the room 
was in perfect order. 

9. Did you search the room carefully immediately after 
you found that life was extinct? If so with what results ? 

10. Yes, in company with Bugaroo the Bearer. I found a 
piece of gun wadding, like leather or felt, on the pillow, and 
I picked up from the floor several pieces of burnt paper, evi- 
dently discharged from a gun. The gun was standing in the 
corner, its usual place. Both barrels appeared to have been 
recently discharged; — exploded caps were on the nipples. The 
closing of the inner door was doubtless a device to draw oflf 
attention, for I searched the garden carefully in the morning ; 
but could find no trace of footsteps, though rain had recently 
fallen. 
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INTERPRETERS— C0LL0QC//.1L. 



1. — When the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached the 
Station, how did the prisoner conduct himself? 

2, The Chief Civil Authority having summoned him to 
give his Counsel as to what was best to be done in so great 
an emergency, he at once made a voluntary tender of his ser- 
vices^ and was thereupon requested to use his well konwn in- 
fluence with the Mohammadans in maintaining order and 
tranquility in the city and district 

3. — Did he carry these fair promises into eflFect? If not 
how did he act ? Detail his conduct and proceedings as minute- 
ly as you can. 

4. — He went straightwjiy from the house of the Commis- 
sioner to the Lines of the Sepoys; told them of the deeds of 
their comrades at Meerut, — how they had cruelly murdered 
their European officers, and plundered the treasuries they had 
sworn to guard, and reproached them with their delay in 
following their example. 

6. — Did he propose to head a mutiny himself, or otherwise 
offer to assist the sepoys in committing acts of insubordination^ 
or rebellion? 

6. Yes he promised to aid them himself and to enlist in 
their cause the whole Musalman population of the city. He 
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further incited the men to rebellion br appealing to their ca* 
pidity, telling them that there was a large amount of money 
in the treasury, which should he distributed amongst them. 

7. "When the rebellion did break out, did you see the prison- 
er taking an active part with the sepoys ? 

8. — Not exactly with them, for he was a chief and of too 
high rank; but I saw him, with my own eyes, come to the 
Kotwali with a large retinue of rebellious people, set up a 
Mohammadan standard, and order it to be proclaimed by beat 
of Drum, that the infidel had fled, that peace and quietness had 
been restored, and that he was the Ruler of the place. 

9. Did he himself commit murder, or was he present when 
any murders were committed ? 

10. No ; but I heard him give the order for many innocent 
people to be put to death. '^Go and kill them '' said he — and 
after they had been killed they were stripped, and their dead 
bodies dragged through the streets, and brought before him. 
He then ordered the bodies again to be dragged up and down 
the street, aud finally to be thrown under the Standard at the 
Kotwali, as a visible sign that his cause had triumphed. Next 
day he directed the actual murderers to be rewarded for their 
zeal and activity in his service. 

N. B.-— Tn conpequeuce of the inconvenience of lithosrraphy, and there beinj^ 
no oopper-plate engravers in Talcntta, I am obligee to omit specimens of Oordo^ 
and Hindi petitions or letters. Abundance of native letters, however, may be had 
in the bazar, which will answer the students* purpose as weU as any I could give. 
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Nd. 2— MILITARY PRIZE,* 



It has seldom fallen to my lot^ to coufirm a sentence which 
has caused me more pain. The prisoner has been sentenced^ 
agreeably to law — to be hanged ; and the Court, in awarding 
this sentence, did no more than its duty. It has, however, left 
it to me to extend mercy to the prisoner ; and has on his behalf, 
eloquently appealed to my clemency. I accept its appeal, and 
I give the prisoner his life, because he has done most valuable 
(service to the State, and there are, certainly, some extenuating 
circumstances in his case. He considered that his honor had 
been forfeited ; he, himself, in his defence, has stated, and 
truly stated, that it has always been the custom for men of his 
high birth and family, to avenge outraged honor by taking 
the life of the offending party, and that in Hindoostan, such 
is not considered a crime. The Hindoostani Sepoy must be 
taught, notwithstanding, that, under British rule, the law is 
for the punishment of all offenders ; that it must be respected ; 
and that those who forcibly take the administration of it into 
their own hands, must pay the penalty. Rqm Singh ! Pardon 
you I cannot ; but I will mitigate your punishment. In room 
of death, seven years of hard labour in Jail, shall be the 
penalty awarded for your crime. 

The prisoner will be struck off the returns of the 30th 

Regiment and made over to the Civil Officer in charge of the 

nearest JaiL 

W. N. L. 

• For Exercise No. \yVide HIGH PROFICIENCY. 
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No. 2— MILITARY PRIZE. 



On hearing this, tlie merchant evinced great distress ; large 
tears of mingled rage and anguish coursed each oilier rapidly 
down his cheeks, and^ in the height of his despair, he cursed 
the ill-luck which rendered him, the possessor of millions 
of money, and the richest jewels in the world, as helpless 
AS a new born infant. He tore his hair ; he wrung his hands ; 
be called on the king to have mercy on him, for the sake of 
that God who might one day deny him that clemency he 
denied on earth to others. It was, however, all to no purpose* 
The monarch remained unmoved ; and sternly reiterating hia 
commands, he waved his hand, and. the wretched merchant 
was borne off amidst the shouts and imprecations of the 
assembled multitude, to be immured in a dark and un- 
wholesome dungeon* 

W. N. L. 
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No. 2.— MILITARY PRIZE. 



The prisoner has beea found guilty of a heinous crime, 
and has been justly sentenced to a severe punishment. The 
Native Soldiers of this Army are generally well behaved; 
indeed, I may say, the Soldiers of no Army in the world give 
less trouble than the sepoys of the Bengal Native Infantry. 
It is painful to me then, occasionally to have to make an example 
of a scoundrel^ who, not satisfied with being himself ungrate- 
ful to a kind and considerate Government^ would desire to 
^ associate good soldiers with him in the perpetration of a 
grave offence. Soldiers! the Government of India respects 
your religious and national prejudices. It is contrary to neither 
your laws nor religion to go on board ship, and believe me, 
you will better consult what is due to your God and the 
Government that pays and supports you, by obeying implicitly 
the orders you receive than by giving ear to the evil advice 
of those who would persuade you to resistance and mutiny. 

W. N. L. 
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No. 3 MILITARY— Pii/ZE. 



1. — The commanding oflBcer regrets very much that a native 
officer of the rank of Soobahdar should so far forget himself 
as to strike a soldier. 

2. — My Lord, the provocation I received was such, that I 
feel assured, were your Lordship aware of all the circumstan- 
ces, you would hold me excused. 

3. — No circumstances whatever could warrant your commit- 
ting so great a breach of military discipline. Had any sepoy 
under your command done wrong, or insulted you, you knew 
how to obtain redress. 

4. — If you Lordship will permit me, once more, to explain 
all the circumstances in detail, I shall esteem it an especial 
favor. 

5. — There is no use. You shall be publicly reprimanded, 
and were it not that it would be a triumph for an ill-behaved 
man, I should make you publicly apologize to him. 

6. — What your Lordship orders is correct ; but I beg you will 
remember that, this sepoy, a low caste man, intentionally spat 
into the place I had prepared for making my dinner. 

7.—: For which he shall be severely punished; yet, not so 
severely as if you had left his punishment entirely to the 
proper authorities, and not interfered. 
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8.— NoWj bring me the Prisoner, and all the witnesses 
in the gambling case, in which Lai Singh and Monna Lai 
cheated that young recruit out of Rs. 13. 13. and two silver 
mednla. 

9. — Just as I was coming to your Quarters Sir, Lai Singh 
was put in confinement by the Adjutant for going about the 
Lines, stark naked, with a drawn sword, dancing like a mad- 
man, and shouting out that he was " The Destroyer.'' 

10. — Ah I lie wishes to affect insanity : but I konw his 
tricks of old. Send him to Hospital, place a guard over him, 
and appoint two men especially to watch his movements. 



No. 3 MILITARY— Pfl/ZJS: 



I.— A good knowledge of the Braj Bhakha Language is most 
useful to every military officer, and also to alt civilians located 
in the N. W. P. 

2. — Pure Hindee is seldom spoken, it contains many difficult 
Sanskrit terms seldom used in the Braj dialect, and the latteir 
contains many corruptions that a Hindee scholar would not 



recognize. 



g. — A man came from the North West the other day, who 
told me that the people in those Provinces were in great 
distress for want of rain, is there no means of irrigation ia 
that part of the country ? 
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4. — The Government has just now completed a great canaf 
which it is said will be a great blessing to the husbandmen. 
It will^ it is hoped^ prevent the possibility of a famine. 

5. — Such will be a great blessing ; in the time of the last 
great famine (I forget the exact year) the sufferings of the 
people were frightful. Thousands were ruined — millions died. 

6. — Have you heard that there is much distress and sickness 
here also. Ram Singh died last night after an illness of 3 
hours. I have ordered his nearest of kin to prepare an inven- 
tory of his effects. 

7. — The bad ventilation, and the absence of all means^ of 
drainage in so crowded and large a city as this, must be pro- 
ductive of much disease. 

8. — Yes, and what I think so strange is, that the natives ap^ 
pear to like living in a thickly populated, close and unhealthy 
city ; at least if you talk to them of improvements, they object* 

9. — Ah I Here is my agent Panchoo at last. Now Panchoo, 
balance the accounts, leaving out the shawls, earrings, &e* 
which I bought for Rs. 4679,13,4 yesterday. 

10. — Here it is Sir, all right. There is a voucher for every 
article in the Bill — the Sugar, tea, coffee, powder, shot, balls^ 
uniforms, and boots, all included. The things you bought yestei*- 
day, have not been paid for, and consequently do not appear 
in the account. I think you got them h bargain. 
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No. Z.— MILITARY PRIZE. 



1. It is not the iutentioa of the British Govern ment 
that Injarjr should be inflicted on any of its subjects^ more 
especially on those who fight its battles. 

2. My Lord^ I liave served in the Campaign in Kabul 
where the frost and snow were so severe^ that I lost my toes. 
I am old^ my family are poor^ and I have not the means of 
assisting them. 

3. — You have received the pension the Regulations provide 
for, I cannot assist you further, — memorialize the Governor 
General in Council. 

4. — Without your kind assistance Sir, I very much fear that 
nc memorial will be of any use. Bead this list of my services 
in the field. 

5. — It is with great regret I say that I cannot help you. 
You have served the State and your country well, and behaved 
most gallantly. 

6.— Well, Shamshere Khan ! is the narrow pass through the 
hills undefended ; — have the enemy's forces left their entrenched 
camp? 

7. Abd OUah, whom you sent out three days ago to reconnoi- 
tre, returned last night. He reports that there is a party of 
about 4000 men posted on some neighbouring heights. 
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8. — Well ! what of them ? who are they commanded b v ? to 
what tribe do they belong? and how are they aflfected towards 
their Chief. 

9. — I am informed that they are disaffected, the Chief not 
having given them any pay for nine months. They look mis- 
erable and wretched people, half starved, ragged, and badly 
armed. 

10, — If you think the Commander could be induced to come 
over by a small present of money, the matter might be easily 
arranged. Go and negociate the matter. Observe caution, and 
use dispatch. 



MILITARY 1?RIZE— COLLOQUIAL. 



1. The poor raiyats, I hear, suffer such oppression in the 
territories of the King of Atvadh, that it is really a wonder 
they do not leave in hundreds and migrate. Do you know if 
the reports regarding these things are true T 

2. The British obtain most of their native soldiers from 
that country. Can you say if they (the soldiers) have many 
complaints to make, and, if so, what is the nature of them ? 

3. How many grades are there in the ranks of the Native 
Soldiery ; and can you say how long, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a soldier is in reaching the highest. 
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4. What was the place o{ Krishna's birth; the scene 'of 
liis sports ; and what miracles did he perform ? 

5. I have heard that the sepoys are foud of sports ; what 
^ames or exercises^ do they chiefly amuse themselves with ? 

6. What are the great divisions of Caste among the Hindoos, 
And of what castes^ severally^ are the men which compose oar 
Army? 

7. What do the Holy and the Ram-lela festivals comme- 
morate ? Give me some account of them as observed bv the 

m 

«epoys. 

8. Mathura, Allahabad, Banares, and Gaya are held in 
great estimation among the Hindoos ; can you tell me why ; 
and what is to be visited^ or done at these holy places ? 

9. When the Sepoys of your Army go into a Foreign 
Land^ do they get any extra privileges^ and if so^ what are 
they ? Please explain^ as I am interested in these matters. 

10. How long have you been in the Army^ in what stations 
have you been cantoned^ and which did you find the best 
and most healthy ?* 

* These questions are put By fhe examiner, or a native, in the language in 
^hich the examination is held. The answers of the candidate mast be fvll^ and 
«uch as will fairly exemplify his conversational power. In tlie event of bis replits 
not beings satis^iclory, a paper of sentences in English is read to him, whicb 
lie must render readily and correctly into the foreign tongue.— Fu2e p. 202. -3.-4. 
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MILITARY PRIZE— COLLOQI7Z4L. 



1. — Can you tell me tlie staple commodities of food of the 
poorer classes of Upper India, and vvliat i« the average quantity 
a healthy man consumes in a day ? 

2. — Mention the classes of men that are usually admitted 
into the army, and why the natives generally prefer the British 
service to that of a Native King. 

3. — The Hindoos have a great many incarnations of their 
deity. Can you tell me their idea of a Supreme Being, and how 
they reconcile it with the existence of such a multitude of 
smaller divinities? 

4. — All Hindoos do not worship apparently the same Su- 
preme Being, or if they do, they have different names for him 
in diflerent parts of India. Their forms of worship also seem 
different. Will you kindly explain these matters ? 

5.— Do you know the chief places of Pilgrimage in India ; 
land can you mention the special object of worship &c., with 
which each is visited? 

6. — ^The prohibitions enjoined on the Hindoos by their 
Shasters are very numerous ; but as you have had some 
intercourse with the Natives, it is probable you can mention 
a few of them. 
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7. — You have^ of course, read tbe chapter of the Sree-mat 
Baghtrat called the Prem Sagar, will jou kindlj faror me witli a 
brief sketch of its contents, and your opinion of the work ? 

8. — How does a Hindoo sepov usually occupy his time when 
off duty ? 

9. — How many kinds of arms had the ancient Hindoos^ 
and what was their usual mode of warfare? 

10. — I have seen at a lesti?al called the Ram-Ma held by a 
Native Eegiment, a very amusing and spirited drama acted 
by the sepoys ; in your opinion what effect, if any, have 
such performances on the discipline of a Regiment ? 



MILITARY VViVLE— COLLOQUIAL. 



1. In an army discipline is the first consideration ; without 
it no great results can be obtained, for masses of undisciplined 
soldiers are no better than a rabble, and are often more 
dangerous to the Government they serve than to the enemy. 

2. Yes, I have observed that that has been the secret of 
your success in India. With handfuls of soldiers, you have 
often beaten large armies. Will you toll m<, something of 
your military system ? 

3. To explain it thoroughly would take some time. Nor 
am I sufficiently master of its details to do so accuratelj and 
completely. 
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4. I am, ho wever, quite ignorant of the system — and I 
should feel greatly obliged if you would give me such an 
idea of it, as your own experience and general knowledge 
of military matters will enable you to do. 

5. The British Army is divided into about 100 regiments, of 
the strength of 800 or 1000 soldiers each. Every regiment has 
a commandant under whom are about 40 commissioned^ and 
many more nor commissioned officers. There is a separate 
code of Laws and Regulations for the Army sanctioned by 
oui^ Queen ; and the Commanding Officer in ruling his regi* 
ment is guided by this code. 

6. He is then, I am to understand, a little King, his 
Barracks his kingdom, his Officers his ministers, and his 
soldiers his subjects. 

7. Not exactly. The chief authority in India, is vested in 
a great Officer of State styled the Commander-in-Chief. 
Under him there are generals who command all the troops 
in large divisions of the country, and often under them again 
others, commanding the troops in districts and cities. The 
Commander of a Regiment then you will see is but a very 
subordinate King. 

8. If such be the case, how is what I have been 
told true, viz., that the discipline of your army depends 
almost wholly on the Commanders of your Regiments ? 1 
gather from your remarks that they play a very unimportant 
role. 
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9. Not at all. The discipline of each regiment depends, 
certainly, on the intelligence and ability with which a Com<* 
mauding Officer discharges his duty; and the whole army 
being made up of regiments, if, in each of its parts, it is 
Bound, it will be sound altogether. Is it not so ? You under* 
•taud me I hope ? 

10. Not fully. I desire to have more accurate informa- 
tion, as to the meaus and appliances a Commanding Officer 
has for governing his men. I hope you will excuse me for 
askiug so many questions. I am attempting to re-organize 
my own troops; but for want of the information I am now 
seeking, I find it, a very difficult matter. 

11. Each regiment is made into ten divisions, every one 
of which has its separate commander, or as he is called 
Captain, under whom are one or two commissioned, and 
several non-commissioned officers. Each of these again, has 
his separate charge, and several duties, and thus, the chain 
of responsibilities, from the common soldier to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, is maintained. If any do wrong they are 
tried by the code of Laws before mentioned. Their officers 
are their judges. 
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